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IN DARENESS. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS. 








The little flowers breathe sweetness out 
Through all the dewy night; 

Should I more churlish be than they, 
And ’plain for constant light? 


Not so, not so; no load of woe 
Need bring despairing frown, 

For while we bear it, we can bear, 
Past that, we lay it down. 


eae a 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The constitutional conventions of the | 
new States have been convulsed not only 
over woman suffrage, but over the qualifi- 
cations of male voters. In Montana, for 
instance, a proposal was made that after | 
five years no man shall be allowed to vote 
who is not a citizen of the United States. 
It was discussed for a whole day, and final- 
ly voted down. A proposal to exclude 
from suffrage men who could not read and 
write the English language called out tor- 
rents of indignant eloquence, and was de- | 
feated by a large. majority, only eleven 
members voting for it. All this is some- 
what exasperating now, but it will be food 
for much mirth in after years, when wom- 
an suffrage has become an established fact, 
and the proceedings of the constitutional 
conventions of 1889 are ancient history. 
After straining at the gnat of educated 
American women, and swallowing the 
camel of illiterate aliens who are not yet 
naturalized, it is no wonder that Montana 
should select for its temporary capital a | 
town named Anaconda. ‘The choice is sin- 
gularly appropriate. 


*o+ | 
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The editor of the Walla Walla (W. T.) 
Union, an intense opponent of woman suf- 
frage, complains in his paper that ‘‘peti- | 
tions for woman suffrage are coming in 
from all parts of the State, but no remon- | 
strances.”” In Washington Territory, the 
women have had experience of woman suf- 
frage, and hence remonstrants are very 
scarce, | 





The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Wash- 
ington Territory lately expressed the hope | 
that in the constitutional convention the 
advocates of woman suffrage would be 


treated with ‘‘silent contempt.” The 
Blaine Journal says : 
“That was the proper way once. About 


t hundred years ago, woman was a 
chattel. Later on, any of her pleadings 
for political justice were ‘treated with si- | 
ent contempt.’ A generation ago, allover | 
€ country in legislative bodies woman 
Suffrage propositions were received with a 
Short of laughter. Now, even in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the question re- 
ceives dignified consideration. e ‘silent 
Contempt’ has passed, but, sad to 
sit left some relics like our Seattle 
nd behind. Woman suffrage will make 
4 good fight if it does not win in the con- 
Yention, and no respectable member will 
treat its advocates with silent contempt.” 


~~ 
e+ 


Mrs. Mary ©. Leavitt, the round-the- 
World missionary of the W. C. T. U., re- 
ceived a warm welcome upon her arrival 
in London. Mrs. Lucas, the sister of 
John Bright, presided at the reception 
given to Mrs. Leavitt by the British 








Women’s Temperance Association, which 


has four hundred branches and thirty | 


thousand members. Among those present 
were Mrs. Ormiston Chant and Miss Olive 
Schreiner. Miss Schreiner made a brief 
address. She cordially welcomed Mrs. 
Leavitt, and told her own experiences in 
Cape Colony, where for many years she 
had been the only woman who spoke on 
temperance, and was thought to be doing 
a monstrous thing in appearing on the 
platform. Mrs. Leavitt, during her tour 
around the world, has addressed thirteen 
hundred meetings in Australia, India, Af- 
rica, China and Japan. She comes homea 
stronger believer in woman suffrage than 
when she started. 





oe 
The Board of Education at Jamestown, 
N. Y., has resolved : 
‘“*That hereafter any teacher contracting 


| the marriage relation during the period of 


her contract with this board, it shall be 
considered sufficient cause for termination 
of the contract and immediate discharge 


_ from service.” 


The grammar of this resolution is weak, 
and its logic still weaker. Marriage is 
not a crime, nor does it necessarily inca- 
pacitate a person for teaching school. Any 
woman who has sense enough to be a 
school teacher would probably have sense 
enough to know when her state of health 
or the pressure of her domestic affairs 
made it necessary for her to resign. 


~+ oo 





Prof. W. T. Harris has been appointed 
United States Commissioner of Education 
by President Harrison. Prof. Harris is an 
authority on education, and is also sound 
on the question of woman suffrage—a sub- 


ject upon which some of our educators need 


themselves to be educated. His appoint- 
ment is hailed on all sides as excellent. 
77+ 


The New York Independent says: 





‘By this time, and with their experience, 
there ought to be in Wyoming and Wash- 


| 
| 





ington Territories a sufficient majority in | 


favor of female suffrage to put the provis- 
ion for it into their State constitutions. 
Wyoming adopted female suffrage in 1869, 
and every governor from that time to this 
has borne testimony that it works well. 
Washington Territory adopted it in 1883. 
We do not believe in forcing upon the 
people, by constitutional provision, any- 


| thing for which they are not so thoroughly 


prepared that there is no danger of their 
going back on them. We put into the 
constitution what we suppose will be per- 


| manent, and what we imagine will be con- 


tradicted in legislation only by an inadver- 


| a Zulu defence fund has been started in | 





next Legislature to give to the girls of the | 
State equal opportunities for education | 
with the boys at the University of Tennes- | 
see. 


++ | 


Mr. Herbert D. Ward, who married the 
poet and novelist, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, | 
is himselfa poet. His work shows thought- 
fulness and originality, and is coming 
more and more into notice. Mr. Ward 
contributes a striking poem to this week’s 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

—_——_# @ o— 


The New York Home Journal says: 


‘*The advocates for woman’‘s suffrage are 
advancing their lines of attack on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and they are putting 
so much élan into their movements, and 
are gaining from year to year so many 
minor successes here and there along the 
line, that there can be no doubt that before 
the new century is ushered in they will 
earry the enemy’s ‘entrenchments and 
plant upon them the standard of the higher 
civilization, on which shall be inscribed 
‘Justice to All— Peace and Good-will.’ 
Yes, to woman shall be reserved the glory 
of introducing the new social era—the 
practical realization of the Christian prin- 
ciple of the fraternity of men and the fra- 
ternity of nations. Woman has Christian- 
ized the home; it is hers now to Christian- 
ize society—Christianize in the largest, 
most essential meaning of the word.” 








———_+oo— 





Miss Harriet Colenso, daughter of the 
late Bishop Colenso, has spent more than 
$15,000 in the defence of the son and 
brother of Cetewayo, and other Zulu 
chiefs, for alleged high treason. These 
unfortunate chiefs have been treated by 
the British governmeut with the cruelty 
and unfairness that too often characterize 
the conduct of a strong and ‘‘civilized” 
government toward nativetribes. During 
the long trial of Dinuzulu and his friends, 
nearly all the responsibility of their de- 
fence, except as it was shared by the coun- 
sel she employed, has been borne by Miss 
Colenso. She has spent all her fortune in | 
what she considers the cause of justice to | 
the victims of English misrule in Zulu- 
land. It is now proposed to appeal to the 





judicial committee of the privy council 


against the severe sentences imposed, and 


England to help Miss Colenso. The Eng- | 
lish remonstrants allege that women ought 
to have no voice in regard to the colonial 
policy of the British Empire. If they | 
had a voice, that policy might not be char- | 


| acterized by such callous cyuelty as it too | 


tence which will be corrected by the | 


courts. We would not put femdle suffrage 
into the constitution of the Dakotas, be- 
cause it is not one on which the people of 
those territories have settled views; and 
constitutions are for settled views. But 
we would have the constitutions of all the 


new States so worded that there will be | 


| the women who are employed in the pub- 


nothing in the way of such State legisla- | 


tion as will extend the ballot to women 
just as fast as the public sentiment will 
warrant so reasonable and just a measure. 
We anticipate the time when the organic 


law of every State will give women their | 
rights and their duties in this respect; and | 


we especially call on Washington and | 


Wyoming 
tice and faith in this matter.” 


+++ 
e+ 


The State Teachers’ Association of Ten- 
nessee lately held its annual meeting at 
Nashville. On the second day the educa- 
tion of women was discussed, and the sub- 





| ject was presented from various points of 
| view by prepared papers and informal 


to set a noble example of jus- | 


| appeal fearlessly to the school authorities 
| under whom they have worked for testi- 
| monials as to their efficiency, which, in- 


talk. The discussion was formulated by a | 


committee in the following statements : 


“That woman’s place in education is what she 
herself shall make it; teachers should make con- 
stant and persistent effort to educate public 
opinion to the end that our girls shall desire and 
shall seek what is meant by higher education. 
That our girls should receive as thorough and 
practical education as our boys. That in all our 
schools, from the lowest grades to the highest, 


| let teachers, remembering that the lowest includes 


the higher, see to it that instruction be of such 
thorough, practical cNaracter as shall lead to the 
desired end, securing a liberal course. That 


| girls, equally with boys, should be expected to 


go from the high school to the college. That 
efforts be made looking to the establishment 
among us of technical schools, where women 
may secure training that will prepare them for 
call-oupport. That our colleges be memorialized 
to the end that chairs of technology be estab- 
lished, and especially that each college may have 
a = ers” - ning chair. dh one 
schools require co te pre on m a 
who wish tc teach her branches. That 
this association expresses deep sense of the 
necessity, desirability and practicabilit 
tending to the young women of the State the 
privileges enjoyed by the young men in its several 
universities and cologne: That, through a com- 
mittee from this association, an effort should be 
made to secure these. That woman is eligible 
and peculiarly fitted for all offices of trust and 
superintendence under our State laws.” 


This report was discussed, and, with the 
exception of the last clause, was adopted. 
A resolution was added that the State 
Teachers’ Association of Tennessee shall 
appoint a committee to memorialize the 





| 


frequently is now. 


ee 


An attempt is being made to turn out all 


lic schools of Vienna, except in the needle- | 
work department, on the ground that ‘‘the 
appointment of women as teachers detracts 
from the privilege accorded to men for 
centuries.”” The Westminster and Lam- 
beth Gazette comments sharply but sensi- 
bly upon these Austrian ‘tremonstrants.” 
It says: 

‘*We sympathize heartily with the women 
teachers of Vienna in their protest against 
a monstrous attempt to keep them out of 
the schools—except in the needlework 
department—that they may not interfere 
with the men’s prerogative. Who gave 
the men the sole right to these positions 
of trust, we should like toknow? A gov- 
ernment of men. The women teachers 


deed, nobody dares to call inquestion. It 
is nothing but a miserable, narrow-minded | 
attempt on the part of some member or | 
members of the Gemeinderaths to keep all 
the best posts for the men. It is openly 
and shamelessly averred ‘that the appoint- 
ment of women teachers detracts from the 

rivilege accorded to men for centuries.’ 

he privilege of always taking the best 
post and salary. Quite time it was de- 
tracted from.” 

—— — —-*# oe --— -—- 


A LADY LECTURER ON HISTORY. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Tribune, 
in a letter from Chautauqua, says: 

‘This Assembly is solving a problem in 
American society, how to spend a vacation 
with rest, pleasure and profit. This 
summer they have opened their pleasant 

rounds with Miss Jane Meade Welch’s 
ectures on American History. She leaves 
her notes on the desk behind her, and steps 
to the front with ease and grace, and for a 
full hour brings forward the important 
facts, pictures the men, the time, the an- 
imosities, the compromises out of which 
the constitution grew, ‘those living 
thoughts budding from out the great cre- 
ative mind’ through human experience 
and effort. I don’t know whether she 
speaks save to the cultured ladies of 
Buffalo and Chautauqua, but she ought to; 
she uses her knowledge in such a way as 
to picture it to the mind. She does not 
give you a bundle of facts to keep, but 
electrifies them into thought.” 





THE FAMILIES OF JOHN AND JAKE. 
[In a very interesting little book entitled “The 


Families of John and Jake,” Mrs. Ellen Battelle | 


Dietrick sketches the ever-growing division be- 
tween the rich and the poor, in the form of a 
story of two boys, John and Jake, and their re- 
spective descendants. The following is the de- 
scription of the improvement brought about by 


kindergartens, industrial education, and a gen- | 


eral awakening of the imaginary community to 
the fact that “‘prevention is better than cure.’’} 
The extremes of human life grew daily 
further apart. 
the Johns lived wrapped in every luxury, 
basking in all the sunshine wealth could 
produce for them; their chief thought, 
how to devise new extravagances of dress, 
house, and equipage. 
a year seemed to them an enormous 
amount to give in “charity,” a hundred 


The bevutiful daughters of | 


‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Maria MITCHELL has left a thousand 
dollars to Vassar College. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN is go- 
ing to publish extracts from her Indian 
journals under the title of “Our Viceregal 
Life in India.” 

Mrs. J. E. Gorpon, of Cuming County, 
Neb., has 10,000 cocoons ready for ship- 
ment as the result of her season’s experi- 
meut in silk culture. 


' MADAME FISCHER-DUCKELMANN, of Of- 


| fenbach-on-Maine, has been lecturing on 
| “Cookery and Dress Reform,” in Vienna 


A hundred dollars | 


dollars a month a perfectly reasonable sum | 


to spend on their own dress, trinkets, and 
gewgaws. If occasionally some echo of 
wretchedness obtruded itself from the out- 


cast daughters of the miserable Jakes, | 


their pretty faces might sober for two min- 
utes, while they exclaimed: ‘Poor creat- 
ures, what a pity! Why doesn't somebody 
do something for them?’ But how to do 
was such a bother to devise, and thinking 
made them so uncomfortable, that they 
speedily made haste to thrust the idea of 
doing away. 

When the first pause came in selfish 
money-making and spending, an idea was 
born that fell upon good ground and took 
root. It was the idea of prevention. 

We are spending thousands yearly to 
take care of people who are sick. Why 
not spend thousands yearly to prevent 
their becoming sick? 

We are spending thousands for jails to 
punish people who commit crimes. Why 
not spend thousands to prevent their be- 
coming criminals? 

We are spending thousands for the sup- 
port of adult paupers who never learned 
to work. Why not spend thousands in 
teaching the children of these paupers to 


| learn and love to work? 


We are spending thousands to import 
skilled artisans from England, France, and 
Germany. Why not spend thousands to 
create our own skilled artisans in our 
home? 

We are permitting the Jakes to crowd 
like snakes into vile, dark corners, which 
can not be otherwise than hot-beds for the 
rapid growth of evil. Why not tear down 
these filthy rookeries, and give them a 
chance for pure life in clean and sunny 
homes? But it was uphill work. 

The eminently respectable pastors had 
as much as they could do to keep up their 
salaries and churches; and while they did 
not discourage actively, neither did they 
encourage actively. It pleased them rather 
to keep women in old channels of church 
work; for set them to thinking of some- 
thing new, and who could tell where they 
would stop? 

The zealous Christian women of Foreign 
Mission fame vaguely acknowledged that 
it was, no doubt, an excellent idea, but 
they were supporting so many mission- 
aries and converts amongst the pagans that 
they had neither time nor money for the 
Jakes at home. The active Christian 
women of Home Missionary zeal said their 
work was collecting second-hand clothing, 
combs, soap, etc., for underpaid preachers 
of the Gospel in neighboring States, and 


| building them houses of worship; sending 


money to the Mormons in Utah, or books 
to the negroes in Georgia, or Bibles to the 
Indians out on the plains; not a cent could 
they. spare to lift up the Jakes at their door. 

So the idea went begging from corner to 


corner, receiving everywhere the answer | 


of the old childish game, ‘‘Go to your next 
neighbor.” 

The majestic editors waited to see 
whether it would become popular or not; 
they had a wholesome dread of being set 
down as mugwumps if they showed a too 
active interest in any moral reform. The 
merchants, lawyers, and doctors thought 
it was a good thing in a general sort of 
way to work for the poor, but they hadn’t 
much time to look into it, to see what 


would be best to do; and it was long, long | 


ere the ounce of prevention could be ob- 
tained from them half as freely as had 
been the costly pound of cure. 

And the Jakes fought against it tooth 
and nail. It was troublesome to be clean. 
It was hard to work. It was easy to beg. 
They were suspicious. No one had ever 
taken much trouble about them before. 


What did it meav now, this sudden inter- - 


est in their children? What was all this 
nonsense about “‘educating their hands”? 
(Continued an Second Page.) 





and Mayence, with great success. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT has been invited 
to preach the anniversary sermons and 
write the hymns for the Congregational 
Church at Oxford, England, next Octeber. 

Miss KATHERINE R. Buiatr, of Bunker 
Hill, Ill., aged sixteen, won the prize of- 
fered by a St. Louis paper for the best list 
of ten books for boys and girls. There 
were 320 contestants. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH ILIFF WARREN, wife of 
Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, has given the trustees of the 
University of Denver, Col., $100,000 for 
the endowment of a School of Theology. 

Mrs. Emma P. EwrnG has conducted a 
cooking school at Chautauqua every sum- 
mer for six years, with growing success. 
About two hundred persons are present 
every Monday at the free class in bread- 
making. 


Mrs. NEWMAN, wife of Bishop New- 

man, is in charge of a home just opened at 
found Lake, N. Y., for returned women 
missionaries. It is called the Orient, and 
is an annex to the home in India, which is 
called the Occident. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD has 
established at Gloucester, Mass., a ‘*Fish- 
ermen's Reading-Room,” with newspapers 
and games. She has also founded several 
coffee rooms at the point. She is said to 
be much beloved by the people of the town 
where she has made her summer home for 
so many years. 

tAMABAI now has nine pupils in her 
school. Her assistant, Miss Demmon, has 
established a sewing class. This would 
mean very little here; in India it means a 
revolution in the customs of centuries. 
Ramabai lately accepted an invitation to 
lecture before a conference at Poonah, an- 
other innovation, as no woman had ever 
been invited to address such a body. Her 
subject was ‘America and American 
women.” 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY, of Ken- 
tucky, has ina recent number of the South- 
ern Journal an article of two columns and 
a half on ‘The Suffrage Question in Ken- 
tucky.” It is a courageous and thorough- 
going plea for equal rights. Mrs. Henry 
says: ‘Every woman of sane mind is a 
suffragist from some standpoint, and as 
soon as it becomes as popular to be a 
woman’s rights woman as it is now un- 
popular, the ranks will be augmented as 
rapidly as the army of Napoleon on his 
memorable march to Paris.” 


Mrs. JANET RUTZ-REES, president of 
the **Kindly Club” in New York City, has 
been ill, and in consequence the meetings 
have been temporarily discontinued. It 
is hoped to resume them in the fall. The 
members of this club endeavor to cultivate 
kindliness of thought, word and deed; 
never to repeat derogatory or ill-natured 
remarks of another; never to belittle any 
one; never to spread unkindly gossip or 
scandal, and in general, ‘‘to do to others 
as they would wish to be done by.” 
Leaflets can be had from the secretary, 
19 E. 16th Street, New York. 


SISTER FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI, who 
has done good work in providing refuges 
for orphans in Italy, is at the head of the 
Italian Sisters of Charity who have just es- 
tablished an orphanage in the Italian quar- 
ter of New York City. She says: ‘Our 
object is to rescue the Italian orphans of 
the city from the misery and dangers that 
threaten them, and to make good men 2nd 
women of them. At present we are es- 
pecially anxious about the Italian girls 
who have no decent homes, but later on 
we shall look out for the boys also. We 
include under the title of orphans not only 
the fatherless and motherless, but also the 
children that are abandoned, or whose par- 
ents do not properly care for them.” As 
soon as the branch here is fairly estab- 
lished, Sister Frances Xavier Cabrini will 
return to Europe, leaving another mis 
sionary in charge. 



































































































































































’ ing, and this is what they thought: 
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TH FAMILIES OF JOR ABD JAER. 


[Concluded trom First Page.) 
But the idea finally firm en in 
f the wee 


heart and brain of 
the Johns, especial] 

were the first to recognize the horrors of 
childhood life amongst the Jakes. 

The Christian mother who—leaving her 
own dainty darlings shining from their 
morning bath, in the midst of everything 
that wealth could provide for their mental, 
moral, and physical training—went to pay 
her first visit to a Jake tenement house, re- 
ceived there an impression that forced her 
into speedy action for their relief, if there 
was one drop of warm human iaterest left 
in even a hitherto selfish heart. For what 
was the common sight that met her eye in 
such a place? 

A den, where the father was a drunken 
beast ; the mother a bruised and beaten, or 
a depraved and hardened creature; and 
piteous, tender little children, to whom 
all words of love, all thoughts of purity, 
all sights of beauty, all sounds of music, 
all ideas of neatness, order and industry 
were utterly unknown and unheard of. 
Dens, where the tiny girl was taught to 
utter horrible oaths and words of filth; 
where the baby boy was often forced to sip 
of the deadly whiskey that turned his fa- 
ther to a fool or fiend; where sounds of 
blows, curses, and shrieks of terror, quar- 
relling, and weeping dulled the young 
hearts, and rapidly coarsened every fibre 
of their natures. 

**O God, help us rescue these children!” 
throbbed the woman heart. And in answer 
to this prayer, the spirit of Good planted in 
the mind of one far-oft the wonderful idea 
of the kindergarten—the garden where 


patiently, and tenderly as the scientific 
gardener cultivates his plants. Brought 
from over the sea, these schools sprang up 


by scores to gather the children in. In | 


these beautiful schools for the study of the 
Botany of Humanity, the child in ‘ts most 
plastic state, when all its senses were alert 
to drink in impressions from every source, 
was transplanted to where words of love 
were heard instead of blows and curses, 








| children manners? The papers were filled, 
children might be cultivated as skilfully, | 


| in action; and cultivated women were 


where sweet music soothed away all quar- | 
relsome thoughts ; where, day by day, ideas | 


of the good and true and beautiful took | 


deeper and stronger root in the young 
soul, leaving less and less room for the | 
growth of noxious weeds. 

Then was proven the truth of the saying, 
“A little child shall lead them.” It was 
found more possible to rouse the father to 








ambition when he saw the improvement of | 


his child; and many a hardened mother 
became like wax under the new emotions | 
created by the tender and beautiful songs 
sung to her day after day by these babes of | 
the kindergarten. ‘‘Let me make thesongs 
of a people and | care not who makes the 
laws,” had been the inspiring thought that 
wove lessons of morality, unselfishness, 
and industry into those songs: for the chil- 
dren. Nor was that all. The free kinder- 
garten became a bridge between the hearts 
of refined women and of those others to 
whom refinement was not even a name. 
By daily contact, alone, rich people began 
at last to learn that to give alms without 
love was to give a curse instead of a bles- 
sing. For the first time their ears were 
opened as they heard, ‘‘And though I be- 
stow all my goods to feed the poor,... 
and have not charity, it profiteth me noth- 
ing.”’ The new era dawned in which the 
rich began to consider the poor. 

Through the kindergarten the child was 
led to the industrial school, where every 
faculty was cultivated simultaneously, and 
education became what it should be—a 
symmetrical culture of the eye, hand, and 
brain, instead of a stupid drill in mere ver- 
balism. Lessons in constructiveness ban- 
ished forever the old restless desire for de- 
structiveness; and the child of the Jakes 
began to feel the sweet resource within— 
that well-spring of joy—which comes to 
every one who recognizes in his own soul 
the birth of the creative faculty. 

The daughters of the Johns were think- 
‘We 
have been babies, great, selfish, shallow 
babies, playing with and dressing our own 
children like dolls, playing at church 
work, and forgetting to live like Christ; 
playing at philanthropy, and leaving the 
education of the nation’s children in the 
control of these horrible Jakes. We will 
rouse up, and see what our city schools 
are doing.” 

And this is what they saw: They saw 
the Jakes go from poll to poll on election 
day, bribing, cheating, browbeating, and 
fighting to give control of the public 
schools entirely to men. To men of im- 
mature minds, narrow, weak, and igno- 
rant. To men who never had a thought 


in their lives above buying and selling.. 


To crafty politicians, who sought this 
base of the school-board as a stepping- 
stone to some more desirable office. Even 
to men whose business it was to turn 


. Other men into beasts, to rob them of rea- 


son, and who sat by day like black spiders 
in the infamous dens where they sold liq- 





| of Jakes. 
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lves with the sole aim ye 
the wheels go round with regularity and 
uniformity. If children and teachers were 
crushed in the process, so much the worse 
for teachers and children; but the wheels 
of the machine must go through so many 
revolutions in so many minutes. They saw 
in these schools fifty, sixty, eighty chil- 
dren, ranged in rows, receiving their daily 
dose of cram, administered much after 
the method of fattening the Strasburg 
geese. So much to each child, regardless 
of appetite, ability of digestion, or any 
other such trifling consideration— 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die.” 


Unless the same amount was swallowed 
by all, the wheels would be retarded, and 
the machine could not turn out the requi- 
site number properly stuffed. Oh, the pity 
of it! 

It did not matter so much for the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do Johns. They had 
other chances in life. But it was the one 
chance for the very poor. 

“It is difficult to teach them manners, 
is it not?” said a visitor one day to the 
teacher of a young mob composed largely 


‘*Manners!” exclaimed the fagged-look- 
ing teacher, ‘‘there is no time for teaching 
manners in the public schools.” 

‘*Manners are stronger than laws,”’ says 
Emerson. What wonder that dreadful 
crime and brutality were common in a 





land where there was no time to teach the 


year after year, with proof that we were 
becoming a nation of embezzlers, bribe- 
takers, betrayers of the most sacred trusts ; 
but there was no time to teach honor in | 
the public schools! 

Once fully alive to a sense of wasted ef- 
fort, the John family began a thorough 
reformation. 

Everywhere wise men summoned | 
women to meet with them in council and 


found to be as valuable co-workers in city | 
as in home government. Their warm, | 
tender impulses, their love of cleanliness 
and order, their instinctive purity, and | 
| quick perceptions, assisted by man’s cool 
judgment, business tact, and organizing | 
ability, formed a combination of inestima- 
ble worth in school-board, city council, 
and every other department of municipal 
affairs. 

Once aroused to the fact that there was 
| urgent need for workers in this practical 
home mission field, bright young women 
left their novel-reading and aimless visit- 
ing, their dabbling in make-believe art, 
affected helplessness and indolence, and 
began to study how they could be of use. 
Their fresh enthusiasm, directed in proper 
channels, proved to be a most powerful 
agent in the work of reform, in keeping | 
alive public interest and hopefulness. 

By the first city council composed of 
intelligent men and women, the degrading | 
system of out-door relief of paupers was | 
forever abolished. 

This step at first met with intense oppo- 
sition. 

There was, of course, a howl] from the 
Jakes; and many otherwise sensible 
Johns, who had never given the subject 
any serious reflection, had been convinced 
that its existence was a necessary evil. 
But, when the whole system, in its defor- 
mity, its use by unscrupulous persons for 
the buying of men, the ruining of women, 
the temptation it offered the poor to lying 
and deceit, was thoroughly exposed, the 
axe was soon laid to the root of this pro- 
lific tree of crime. 

Street begging was also strictly forbid- 
den; and, when persisted in, was punished | 
by removing the child-beggar from its | 
parents, and placing it in the County In- | 
dustrial School as a ward of the State. 
City Industrial Schools were established 
in every quarter of the town, as impor- 
tant branches of the public schools; and 
every child, rich or poor, in attendance 
at one, was made a pupil of the other. 

Formerly there had been thousands of 
children from three to twelve years of 
age—children of the Jakes and of the 
poor, day-laboring Johns—who, while their 
parents were away from home, were either 
locked up, to spend long hours alone, or 
locked out, to roam the streets like vaga- 
bond dogs. Every once in a while the 
community received a shock as the papers 
told of some terrible accident, often the 
burning to death of some infant thus 
locked up. Asa first step in public reform, 
city day nurseries and children’s shelter- 
houses were scattered conveniently near 
to the homes of the poor; and all mothers 
who went out to work were required to 
place their infant children in these estab- 
lishments for the day. Those old enough 
were sent to the public and industrial 
schools, returning to the shelter-house 
for their meals, and remaining until called 
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door relief, pauper hospital, and jail com- 


bined, although they were from the first 
partly self-supporting, as, for each child, 
the parent paid five cents a day. 

When ignorance had charge of the 
school-boards, it had been the rule to use 
the poorest, cheapest teachers in all cases 
for the training of the youngest children. 
But when the Johns began to think, they 
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wondered at the stupidity that had led 

them thus to undervalue the first prepara- | 
tion of the ground for an expected | 
harvest of good results. 

Forty dollars had been spent in finishing | 
where eleven had gone for preparing. 

Now this was exactly reversed. 

The best teachers with the highest sala- | 
ries were engaged to teach in kindergarten 
and primary schools. The matron of day 
nursery or shelter-house was selected with 
utmost care, and with reference to her 
ability to take charge of children’s brains 
and souls, as well as to minister to their 
bodies. 

Beautiful buildings, invariably with 
gardens and play-grounds attached, took 
the place of the few, cooped-up nurseries 
in the upper stories of old city houses, 
and at the earliest possible age each boy 
and girl was taught to love and care for | 
growing plants. Drawing and the study | 
of design was made the basis of all indus- 
trial training, and ere a half century had | 
passed, artistic beauty became almost as | 
common amongst the people as formerly 
crude ugliness had been. 

Every vagabond Jake was arrested and 
set to work for the city’s benefit, break- 
ing rock, cleaning streets, laying out 
parks, etc., and a portion of the money | 


| 
| 
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Many cooking-schools were established 
by the generosity of the rich citizens, 
where, fora merely nominal cost, the people 
were taught how the cheapest food could 
be made most palatable and nourishing, 
and where they could also receive thorough | 
training in all branches of domestic work. 
Probably no reform ever conceived by 
man was so directly fruitful of good re- 
sults as this. Bad and wasteful cooking 
had impoverished the strength and pocket 
of the laborer; had caused discomfort and 
misery in homes that should have been 
happy; had caused the slow starvation of 
children; the murder of the dyspeptic; 
the torment of housewives, and the de- 
spair of kitchen maids. Elevating and 
popularizing cooking, with opportunities 
for its study under the best conditions, 
soon thinned the ranks of starving sewing 
women, and rescued hundreds of girls | 
from the evils of factory life. The scien- 
tific woman cook was held in higher 
esteem, and better paid, than once had 
been the doctor, for she was found to hold | 
the keys of health. 

A post-office savings bank, after the | 
English plan, was started soon after the 
opening of the industrial schools, and by 
this means, children from six years, up to 
adults of any age, could make daily de- 
posits with the government, in sums rang- 
ing from ten cents to a hundred and fifty 
dollars. And thus, in one city of America, 
the poor practically learned that it is not 
what people earn, but what they save, 
that makes them prosperous. 

The Women’s Home Missionary Societies | 
built the first model tenement houses, 
wherein the poorest laborer could have 
sunshine, fresh air and pure water, at a_ 
cost no greater than he had formerly paid 
for an alley shanty, or wretched rooms in | 
vile quarters of the city. 

To the amazement of many Johns, these 
tenements, built by genuine Christians as 
a help to struggling workmen, were found 
to be good paying investments in dollars 
and cents, not to speak of the immense 


the former abodes of ‘vice and disease. 
From three to seven per cent. clear was 
realized on every investment. Thus did 
the bread cast upon the waters by this 
society return to be used in other places 
of need, and the Home Mission escaped 
the condemnation of St. Paul, ‘If any pro- 
vide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 

These tenement houses were attractive 
in outward appearance, each apartment 
containing a kitchen with cooking range, 
having oven and boiler, constant water 
supply, sink, stationary washtubs, coal 
bin, dust shoot, etc., and comprising in 
addition from two to four living and sleep- 
ing rooms, each having a fire-place and 
ample cupboard room. No crowding was 
permitted. In no case was a family con- 
sisting of father, mother, and children 
over two years of age, permitted to live 
in only one room, as under such conditions 
it had proved an impossibility to foster a 
pure home life and domestic happiness. 
Each tenement house contained a delight- 
ful reading-room for the use of all the 
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varied occasionally by short concerts. 
Every effort was made to broaden the in- 
telligence of the poor and open to them a 
field of pure mental pleasure. Here happy, 
industrious children grew into useful, 
intelligent manhood, and low pleasures 
lost their attractions when pure pleasures 
were made easy of attainment. School 
books were purged of histories of brutal 
wars; and pictures of violence and vul- 
garity were banished from the sign-board 
on the street. And the world began to 
wake and find that goodness might be 
made as contagious as vice had been, and 


| health become even more catching, if given 


an equal chance. 
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THE “POOR WHITE” WOMEN OF N. C. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I should be very sorry to intrude too 
often on your columns, and yet I do want 
to say a word or two as to the compara- 
tive status of the colored and the ‘‘poor 
white” women of the South. 

Popular education is not in favor with 
the majority of the people in the South; 
and even the feeble efforts made in that 
direction by the altogether inadequate 
public school system command a very 
scant measure of interest and appreciation. 
It will, therefore, be a great honor to 
Georgia should she be the first of the 
Southern States to take action upon the 
condition of her poor white daughters. 

Since the war, northern philanthropy 
and legislation have done much for the 
negro race. For the ‘‘poor whites” they 
have done nothing. 

The ‘‘poor white” is not a picturesque 
figure. He has not a century or more of 
overt wrong to react in the sympathy of 


| the civilized world. Yet his position to- 


day must be as much the result of the en- 
slavement of the negro as if he had been 
himself sold upon the block. The need 
of the poor white girls is infinitely greater 
than that of the colored girls, if we use 
the word need in the sense of lack. 

In a number of the large cities, and ex- 
ceptionally elsewhere in a few places, 
some desultory efforts have been made to 


| improve the most despised and neglected 
| of any outcast race within reach of civili- 


zation; but this colossal, solid, inert mass 
of barbarism and vice has been scarcely 
touched. 

In every way that helps in the conduct 
of life, the colored girl has the advantage, 
notably in three ways that readily occur 
tome. Many of them have been and are 
employed in well-bred, intelligent families, 
either as nurse-girls or in some other do- 
mestic service, while they are all children 
of ex-slaves, who, as slaves, had opportu- 
nities of learning and practising the arts 
of decent living —opportunities «quite 
wanting to the ‘“‘poor white.” They are 
also more apt, as a rule, and have a cer- 
tain innate sense of propriety and fondness 
for beauty which makes them personally 
more agreeable and induces them to take 
more kindly to orderly and suitable ways 
of doing things. Hence they are every- 
where preferred as house-servants, and 
such benefit and culture as such service 
gives are theirs. 

If the South regards the negro with con- 
tempt, there is a large element of kindliness 
in this contempt. ‘There is little good-will 
in the attitude of the better class toward 
the ‘poor whites.”” That no good can 
come out of this Nazareth is an unalter- 
able opinion. It is enough to say of a 
family, ‘*They are ‘poor whites.’” It im- 
plies deceit, dishonesty, lechery, shiftless- 
ness and indolence—every vice of charac- 
ter or conduct. All this istootrue. Why 
should it be otherwise? The best blood 
of the South rarely gets mingled with that 
of the ‘“‘cracker,” and the turbid stream 
goes down the generations undiluted. From 
infancy to age, all ages and both sexes 
herd together in one common room. Un- 
chastity is the rule. The girls are the 
legitimate prey of young men a degree 
or two higher in the social scale, and, 
though the law in this State punishes the 
seduction of a white girl by a fine of sixty 
dollars, and the seducer is put under 
bonds that the illegitimate offspring shall 
not become a public charge for three 
years, the affair brings no social discredit 
to the chief sinner, and the victim gets no 
sympathy. 

In the life of town or country, no pro- 
vision seems to be made for the poor 
or working classes. In the North, the 
church sociable is open to this class, the 
Sunday school picnic, societies of all kinds, 
and clubs without number. In the coun- 
try, the young people have their own sim- 
ple diversions,—singing-schools, farmers’ 
fairs, neighborhood parties. All these 
things both educate and uplift the laborer. 
In the South there is nothing of this. 
When the circus comes to the nearest large 
town, the neighboring country pours itself 








, es, F catah girls with only 
eS and there a faint hint of that fresh 
comeliness which is every girl’s birthright, 
young men, slouching, stupid, vacant. 
eyed. They will stand at the same Street 
corner for hours, apathetic, listless, 4 
marked and singular contrast to the negro, 
who seems to have a special talent fo; 
amusing himself. In the country, the 
counterpart to this is a “frolic,” where 
they all go and drink whiskey and dip 
snuff, and wind up with a drunken fight. 
And is this all? Absolutely. Is it any 
wonder that life is sordid and sensua) 
and beastly? Shut out from books, from 
all interest in the world’s ways, their 
minds hermetically sealed by ignorance to 
anything uplifting, what is left but sor. 
did animalism? The condition of women 
is especially deplorable. They are subject 
to the other sex in the most entire ang 
shameful sense. Wife-beating is not at 
all uncommon among this class, and I haye 
heard a man’s right to chastise his wife 
equally with his horse argued by a father 
of a family of young girls, and a man by 
no means of the lowest type. 

It is time the South awoke to the un- 
speakable shame of having within her bor- 
ders a class so degraded. It is time, too, 
that the Christian and civilized North real- 
ized the constant menace to social order 
and national unity which the existence of 
this class implies. 

The phrase, the “New South,” comes 
very glibly from the lips of those who 
know the South by hasty trips; but those 
who truly know the South by long resi- 
dence, and also through a warm interest, 
the outcome of that long acquaintance, 
declare that in certain things of great so- 
cial importance there has not been one 
iota of advance made since the war. One 
of these is the mutual antipathy of the 
‘poor whites” and the colored people. 
Nothing stirs the dull nature of the ‘‘poor 
white” like a “sassy nigger.” If anything, 
he hates the black man worse now that 
he is free than he did when he was a slave. 
The malignancy of this hatred is shown 
now and then when it gets a chance to 
vent itself in some brutal lynching of a 
negro offender. 

On the other hand, there is nothing the 
ordinarily good-natured darky so despises 
as “dis poor white trash.” He feels him- 
self distinctly the superior of the ‘poor 
white,”’ while he also knows well that 
because his skin is black he must not assert 
himself. Wherever the two races are 
brought into relations, this smothered fire 
burns. 

Does any one suppose this state of 
things can forevercontinue? History will 
not belie itself. There are, in my humble 
opinion, only two things that can hinder a 
not remote war of the races, and these are 
education of the ‘poor whites,” and colo- 
nization of the South from the North. 
How long will the North ignore and neg- 
lect its duty? Until a hundred millions 
has to be paid for a war that ten millions 
spent in education would have saved? 

Busbee, N. C. AMIE M. HALE. 
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OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 





PORT ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The position of the woman's suffrage 
question in Australia is about as follows: 
There exist in Melbourne, the capital of 
the State of Victoria, two women’s suffrage 
societies, which labor to leaven public 
opinion. A large portion of the influential 
press favor woman’s vote, and the present 
Premier favors the vote for woman, but 
declines to bring forward a bill because 
the women as a mass have shown no de- 
sire for the suffrage. In Sydney, the capi- 
tal of New South Wales, there does not 
exist any society in favor of woman's 
suffrage; but the Premier, Sir H. Parks, 
K. G. C. M. G., is a pronounced believer 
in woman’s vote, and publicly declares 
that he will bring in a bill to enfranchise 
women when he can find an opportunity. 
In Queensland, there exists a woman's 
suffrage society, founded by Miss Chew- 
ings, of Adelaide, and work is being done 
for the cause in the education of public 
opinion. A portion of the public press 
favor the enfranchisement of women, and 
some of the members of parliament; but 
no leader in that State has declared for the 
women. In Tasmania the question has 
not attracted any public attention, nor iD 
Western Australia, though Adelaide friends 
have sent literature and have sought 0 
arouse effort. In South Australia there 
exists a Woman Suffrage League; prest 
dent, D. Sterling; secretaries, Mrs. Lee 
and Mr. M. Lennan, of Adelaide. This 
league has branches, and has done c0D- 
siderable work. The Register, the chief 
newspaper of this State, supports woman's 
cause, and so do nine-tenths of the other 
newspapers. The religious press, that i 
the Christian Colonist and the Methodist 
Weekly, are both heartily for woman’s 
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The South Australian Wesleyan 
Conference passed a vote in favor of par- 
jiamentary suffrageforwomen. Mr. Cald- 
well, M. P., introduced a bill last session 
which passed the second reading in the 
lower House, that is, the Assembly, by a 
majority of two, butit had to be laid aside 
pecause it amends the constitution, and 
this can only be done by an absolute ma- 
jority of the whole House, and similarly of 
the upper House or Senate. Our Legisla- 
ture meets every year, and the bill will be 
introduced again almost directly, and this 
js now June, 1889. 

At present woman suffrage has the 
strongest hold on South Australia of any 
of the Australian States, and it is likely to 
become law in this State first. South Aus- 
tralia always leads the van in radical poli- 
tics, for she was founded by Congregation- 
alists and Baptists, and so is full of the 
notion of human rights. 

The religious journals of Australia, as a 
whole, are largely in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and all the temperance papers, as 
might be expected, are strong for the 
women. The grauting of the county vote 
to women in England and Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches have greatly affected Australian 
publie opinion. There can be no doubt 
that the movement makes rapid way. 
| think the women have the municipal vote 
throughout Australia, and the people look 
upon it as a matter of course. We havea 
splendid system of public primary schools 
and compulsory attendance throughout 
Australia, and the girls are equally in- 
structed with the boys; so that all stands 
fair for equal suffrage. I. C. KrrBy. 

ors alee 


NOTES FROM KENTUCKY. 


The agitation of woman suffrage has 
been the cause of the following instruc- 
tions from State Superintendent Pickett to 
teachers in the public schools in this State: 
“No person shall be deemed qualified to 
teach any common school unless such per- 
son shall obtain no less than sixty-five 
per cent. on the elements of civil govern- 
ment in addition to the standard required 
on the present subjects of the common 
school course.”” This has long been a law 
in this State, and is now to be rigidly en- 
forced. It is a fact that this has been 
brought about through the efforts of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 

The State Organizer, Mrs. Farmer, for 
the Association in this State, has been 
actively engaged in organizing branch as- 
sociations in different cities, and has met 
with every encouragement. 

The Equal Rights Association will have 
candidates for school trustees in every 
second district in the city of Covington. 
It was the intention to nominate in every 
ward, but it was thought a wiser plan to 
place only one-half the number in nomina- 
tion, and concentrate the work. Many 
leading men in both political parties have 
promised not only their vote, but to work 
for the success of the movement. 
EvuGENIA B. FARMER. 
ees al 


“THE FEMININE STANDARD IN 
MEDICINE.” 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Your correspondent in the JOURNAL of 


July 27th, in referring to the strategy | 


resorted to by the Chicago Times to dis- 
cover whether certain physicians would 
be willing to aid or abet in certain criminal 
practices, says it is ‘‘encouraging to ob- 
serve that not one woman was unprin- 
cipled enough to prostitute the dignity of 
her profession to such base uses;” and 
from these premises concludes as follows: 
“Women do not sink to the lowest levels 
of the occupations they enter. In medi- 
cine they have adopted the highest 
Standards of the profession. Have we 
not good reason to believe their course in 
politics would be similar?” 

This is defective logic. The only stable 
argument for the admission of woman into 
politics must rest upon the eternal justice 
and right of such a course; upon her 
citizenship. Men are not disfranchised 
because of immoral practices. But we 
Must not forget that women have no mo- 
hopoly of morality; and that there never 
was and never can be a case of criminal 
abortion in which there is not a woman 
who is not only accessory before the fact, 
48 well as after, but who is actively par- 
ticeps criminis, and an equal partner in the 
guilt with whomever she tempts to do the 
deed, either for money or for sympathy. 
And while we seem to rejoice that the 
Times found no blood of unborn infants 
upon the skirts of any woman physician, 
we feel the hot current of indignation 
rising when we reflect that any woman 
(or any man) should be expected to be 
Pleased at being damned by the faint 
Praise of being placarded—“This woman 
(or this man) is not a murderer.” 

It is not the woman question, but the 
human question; it is not to advance 
Woman, but to advance the race, that we 

ire her tion everywhere as the 
qual and counterpart of man. The race 
is @ unit of which man and woman are 


inseparable, integral parts. Let there be 
no “feminine standards” in medicine or 
elsewhere. The standards to be elevated 
are all human standards. There is not, 
nor should there be, any strife for place 
or honor between men and women. And 
if women are not the equals of men in any 
respect, this should form no part of an 
argument against, but rather for, woman’s 
enfranchisement. She should be advanced 
for the sake of the race of which she 
forms an equal part, Grant Allen’s foolish 
talk to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Chicago, Il. JUSTITIA. 
2 ———$ 


“MANLY WOMEN.” 


A recent article in the London Saturday 
| Review, entitled “Manly Women,” asserts 
| that there is a dangerous tendency among 
English women to imitate men in betting 
on horse-races, attending hunts and wit- 
nessing with indifference the wholesale 
slaughter of innocent birds and animals, 
ete., etc. The Boston Globe repudiates 





English women is due to the influence of 
American women, and adds: ‘But, on 
larger and general grounds, all men would 
do well to reflect that their anxiety lest 
women should imitate them is an open 
self-condemnation of the habits imitated, 
but which they as men parade before the 
world as very manly andnotimmoral. If 
it is manly to slaughter poor birds for 
idle sport, and sit down in the English 
country house to lunch besmeared with 
innocent blood, then it is womanly. If it 
is not womanly to be there, it is not manly, 
unless morality can be justly sexed. And 
here lies the vital point, for which Ameri- 
can women deserve the thanks of all who 
believe in equal rights and equal measures 
in morals. For many years the English 
journals sneered at some of the noblest of 
American women for demanding equal 
standards of justice for both sexes in poli- 
tics and morals. Now their English 
sisters, who have been frightened out of 
talking, have taken to deeds, and appear 
boldly at Ascot, Sandown and other racing 
localities, betting on the runners and 
stopping at the lunches to talk horse and 
tipple with the men. It is ungenerous to 
charge this latter-day new departure to 
American women. It is rather chargeable 
to disregard of the advice of a few noble 
American women whom, not so many 
years ago, journals like the London Satur- 
day Review were berating as ‘short-haired 
Amazons.’ ”’ 

_ oo 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Of four special prizes for orations or es- 
says on special subjects, offered to grad- 
uating students in American colleges, two 
were won by Ohio students, and of these 
two winners one is a girl. Incounting up 
the greatness of Ohio men, it should be 
borne in mind that their better halves are 
women.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

All great onward movements, revolu- 
tions, emancipations in the history of man- 
kind, have been accomplished by the im- 
planting and nourishing of great moral 
ideas in the human mind. 
not overthrown by the conversion of in- 
dividual slave-owners. Woman was not 
exalted from a state of degradation and 
abuse through the private conversion of 
individual Bluebeards by individual] philan- 
thropists. But the process has always been 
this : great ideas have been set going among 
large bodies of men, and so have worked 
out their own large revolutions and salva- 
tions.—James Buckham, in Zion’s Herald. 


Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of the Boston 
Herald, claims the distinction of being the 
first woman journalist to have a position 
upon a Boston newspaper. Mrs. White 
began her journalistic career in 1869, and 
has been steadily at work ever since, stop- 
ping only long enough to get married. 
Her home is in Ascroft, just out of Boston, 
where she lives in a house two hundred 
years old, and where two daughters, aged 
ten and twelve, are laying the foundation 
of a good New England education. Mrs. 
White is a believer in woman suffrage, and 
is the president of the New England Wo- 
men’s PressAss6ciation.—Harper’s Bazar. 

The parade that was made with the 
names of eminent English women who did 
not favor woman suffrage is quite outdone 
by the publication in the Fortnightly Review 
of 400 names of women of high social and 
literary distinction who do favor the en- 
franchisement of their sex, these selected 
from 2,000 names sent in to signify their 
approval of female suffrage. The cause 
has made great progress in the country 
where the grandest of statesmen — we 
mean Gladstone, of course—gives it his 
unqualified and powerful support. Wom- 
en will vote in parliamentary elections, we 
predict, before even Massachusetts corrects 
herself.—Greenjfield Gazette and Courier. 











Do not experiment with unheard-of and un- 





tried medicine, but be sure to get Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. ; 


the charge of the Saturday Review that | 


this alleged degeneracy of morals among | lorn and particularly God-forsaken place 
| ~~ =; , | 


. | 
Slavery was | 


HUMOROUS. » 


“Why,” asked an examiner, ‘does the 
sea so seldom overflow the land?” ‘Be- 
cause a merciful Providence has created 
sponges to grow in it,” was the reply. 


Mr. Winks (looking over the paper)— 
“Cheap, Drug & Co. are selling all sorts 
of patent medicines at half-price.” Mrs. 
Winks: “Just our luck! There isn’t any- 
thing the matter with us.” 


Doubtless the authorities of the Phila- 
delphia ‘‘Zoo” meant to please, but it may 
be questioned whether the President is 
particularly gratified by their action in 
naming their new-born donkey Baby 
M’Kee. 

A New Hampshire woman has a hus- 
band who is addicted to secret societies. 
One of her exasperated outbursts is thus 
| reported: ‘Jine! He’d jine anything. 
| There can’t nothing come along that’s 
| dark and sly and hidden but he’ll jine it. 
| If anybody should get up a society to burn 

his house down, he’d jine it as soon as he 

could get in, and if he had to pay to get 
| in, he’d go all the suddener.” 


A little girl in Albany, whose family 
was about to move to New Jersey, and 
who had heard Jersey spoken of as a for- 





was saying her prayers at her mother’s 
knee the night before their intended de- 
| parture. She said all that had ever been 
taught her, and then, with peculiar empha- 
sis and solemnity, added, ‘‘And now, good- 


Jersey.”—N. Y. Sun 


Gen. Lafayette, during his second visit 
to America, shook hands with 8,000 men 
in one day, says the legend, and used but 
seven words in all. He asked each one: 
“Are you married?” If the answer was 
yes, he exclaimed, ‘‘Happy man!” If no, 
“Lucky dog!” After a long levee, afriend 
asked the General how he could reconcile 
his congratulations to wedded and single 
men alike. The Frenchman laughed and 
answered, ‘‘Why, my dear boy, can you 
not perceive the vast difference between a 
happy man and a lucky dog?” 








ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 

To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELectric AGency, P. 0. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor :—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T.A.SLocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y 





Look Here, Friends, Are you Sick? 
Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 


Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 


plexion, which is a sure cure. 





Send to-day. 


BATHING SUIRS 


We have in stock the largest and most com- 
piste assortment of Bathing Suits for Ladies, 
isses, Gents and Koys ever shown in Bos- 
ton. Bathing Trunks, Caps, Shoes, etc., all 


sizes. 
Also a full line of Cheviot and French Flan- 
| nel Shirts for the Mountains and Seashore. 


Freeman & Gray, 
GENTS’ OUTFITTERS, 
124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church. 


MARION OSGOOD’S 


Ladies’ Orchestra. | 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont 8t., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five | 
weeks for 10 cents. 
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THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reporte of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 cents a 4 Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Moines, Iowa. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


rs, 40 certs per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 

tor knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 

the Eureka Spool Silke net E gufacin and 
8. ™m 

Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 




















PEERLESS DYES siserietccm | 





by, God, for to-morrow we go to New | 


| ner truly admirable.”—Soston Herald. 


Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, | 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired | 


who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora « | Barre Gazette. 
THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 12mo, $1.00. 











H. L. HASTINGS, some BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 





LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS 


GENERAL 





LITERATURE. 











CATALOGUES 
FREE! 





SuNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, 
S. S. Carbs, 
Eto. 














‘Delightil Buoks bya FavoriteAtthor ‘NOTABLE BOOKS 


FOR ADULTS. 
OUR TOWN. 12mo, $1.%. 

“A graphic story of town life, showing the power of the 
Christian Endeavor Society in a manufacturing town, 
leavening business, trade and social life. It is full of 
stirring incident, forceful action, and realistic descrip- 
tion. here is hardly a phase of life not touched upon, 
and one is amazed at theclever character-drawing which 
gives individuality to so many different people. Told in 
crisp, bright language, this last story of Margaret Sid- 
ney’s is sure to win close attention and to do much good 
in arousing thought and stimulating action, gopectally 
in out-of-town communities.”—Hoston Book Bulletin, 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.2, 

“If the publishers had offered a prize for the bright- 
est, freshest, and most entertaining picture of home 
that fic'fon could give, they could not have been more 
successful than in securing “The Pettibone Name.’”— 
Hartford Courant. 

“It is worthy to be compared with some of Mrs. 
| Stowe’s works in the same field.”—Home Journal, 


HESTER. 12mo, $1.25. 
“The author is one of the brightest and cleverest 


| of New England life these stories are noticeable for 
the faithfulness of their local color and the natural- 
ness of their narration.”—Christian Union, 


| SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Shows how much love can do even for a man whose 
soul is crushed and life ruined through intemperance.” 
— Presbyterian Journal, 


FOR JUVENILES. 


“Among the writers of juvenile literature Margaret 

| Sidney has taken a place iu the front rank. While her 

pages sparkle with merriment, they always put a high 
remium on manly and womanly qualities.”—Congre- 
gationalist, 

WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or The Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 8vo, boards, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.25, 

“The growth of this little club in the good they ac- 
complished and the improvement to themselves will in- 
terest grown people when they read it aloud to the 
younger ones, for whom charming entertainment Is in 
store.”—Christian Observer, Louisville. 

“A treasury of amusement for children.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. 12mo, $1.0; special edition in boards, 25 
cents, 

“Of all books for juvenile rea“ers not one possesses 
more of the peculiar qualities that go to make up a 
pertect story.”—Boston Transcript. 

THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE 
RIDGWAY CLUB. 8vo, boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25, 
“The record of the journey is delightfully written, 

and to the young reader almost as instructive as the 

real journey itself.”.—Pacijfic Rural Press. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

“Every young girl, whether obliged to support her- 
self or not, should read this book. It opens up anew 
field for women,.”— Transcript. 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 
KENSINGTON, Jr. 12mo, $1.00. 
“Bright, and entirely free from cant, they incul- 

cate their lessons of faithfulness and charity in a man- 





12mo 


also 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME. svo, boards, $1.25; cloth, 
$1.75, 

“New England life is vividly portrayed, but the chief 
merit lies in the unselfishness and manliness of the 
hero, which are so touchingly and impressively brought 
out that every child can but be greatly influenced,”— 


“A book which it will do all ambitious boys good to 
read.”— Boston Times. 

“Full of mother-love, fireside sentiment, and boyish 
ambition.”—Jnterior. 
DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN, 12mo, $1.00, 

“The amusing adventures of a lively girland boy who 
became tired of continually hearing that ‘children 
should be seen and not heard,’ ”—ook Bulletin, 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE, 12mo, 75c. 
“A new and entirely practicable plan for interesting 

young people in stimulating mental culture,.”—Presby- 

terian, 

HALF YEAR AT BRONCKTON, 12mo, $1.25. 

“Seldom are pictures of boy life drawn with so much 
of genuine strength.’”’—Golden Rule. 

TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, AND 

OTHER STORIES. 12mo, boards, $1.00, 

“The stories are just such as a good mother would 
delight to tell her children,”“—Detroit Advertiser. 
POLLY AND THE CHILDREN, 56vo, 0 cents. 

The story of a funny parrot and two charming chil- 
dren. The parrot has some surprising adventures, 





At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

Epitep By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C.T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Jouisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”’—Rev. George S. Chase, 
Derby, Vt. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, {| EDrroRs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the = my | 
Price, 


of Durham, ELLIcE Horx.uys, and others. 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2564, New York City. 


A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 
how the Barnacies fish? Do you know how the 
Prairie Re live? Do you know about the Ivory. 
Plant? fie YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 

Sixteen large fetes. 50 cents a year. Sample 
Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA 











narrators of stories of Yankee character. As studies | 


Recently Published. 


‘The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book 


Edited by Laura E. RIicHarps. In rich and attrac- 
tive bindings of Persian leather, $2.00; Enylish seal. 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, 3,00, 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illus- 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.00. 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish to enter. Julia Ward Howe’s name is 
4 familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
| loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
| for such use as is here made of them, The severa 
| quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautifu 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

“The modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body. The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.”’— 
Chicago Tribune, 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By DAViD ATWOOD Wasson; with a Biographical 
Sketch by 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50. 
“Mr. WASSON’S style is characterized by great di- 

rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
painstaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into his writing a spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace. An air of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them on 
this account the more interesting.” — Commonwealth, 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of 
Canada, 1775-76, By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Price, 
50 cents. 

“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about. The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account. Toa well-regulated mind, this story of how a 
General, in the heyday of reputation, went,forth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especially when told so graphically 
as In this instance.”— Commercial, Cincinnati. 

















Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 

EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T7. U. 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. —-Marta Mitchell. 

“It is an qaeiney bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“IT never forget to recommend the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”—Mrs. 
BT en M. Gougar. 

‘The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances EZ. Willard. 

“Tt is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 








31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing 


remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. : 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Those who can circulate petitions should 
now send for them to this office, and use 
the opportunities afforded by summer lei- 
sure to procure all the names possible. 


—-oo—__——— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The double parlors of the WoMAN’'Ss 
JOURNAL, at No. 3 Park Street, are suitable 
for evening classes or lectures. Their cen- 
tral location and easy access make them 
desirable. They may be had for evening 
use On easy terms. 

—¢2o— end 


A LITTLE LEAVEN. 


The Albany Times lately called attention 
to a clause in the charter granted to | 
Cooperstown, N. Y., by the New York 
Legislature, which confers the right of 
suffrage upon women who pay taxes in 
that village. Now, the Albany Times says 
editorially : 

“It is noteworthy that this item is very 
generally used by many of our contem- 
poraries as the basis of a good argument 
for woman suffrage. ‘The Syracuse Jour- 
nal, for instance, says: 

“This seems to be straight and proper. Why 
shouldn’t women who pay taxes have a voice in 
saying how their money shall be appropriated 
and expended? It is a provision of law that 
might well be extended to all villages and cities. 

‘Other journals go farther and make the 
better plea that women should be allowed 
the suffrage anyhow, whether they pay 
taxes or not.” 

The Times takes occasion to say farther: 

“But why should women be voters only 
as tax-payers? As the larger and better 
half of mankind, they are certainly as 
much interested in good government as | 
their brothers. They are indeed more in- 
terested, for upon them usually falls the | 
burden of evil government. It is to be | 
hoped that our Republican contemporaries | 
will take up woman suffrage as an issue | 
of the coming campaign. It might be of 
material interest to them to do so. 

This repeated expression by various pa- | 
pers was called out by the friendly state- 
ment of one editor of the gain for women 
contained in the Cooperstown charter. It | 
was like the “little leaven in the lump.” 

There is a great deal of sympathy with, 
and genuine belief in, the claim women 

. . | 
make for equal rights. If this feeling could | 
find expression, the extent of it would per- 
haps surprise even the active friends of the | 

| 


movement. And that such an expression | 
might safely be made is shown by the re- 
sponse of other papers to the publication 
of the Cooperstown item in the Albany 
Times. 

We are moved by this fact to ask editors 
and ministers who see the justice of the 
claim for equal rights for women, to let all 
their readers and hearers know their opin- 
ion. They may look confidently for the 
spread of the leaven so used. The long | 
delay of both the church and the State to | 
apply the principles of the Golden Rule to | 
this great movement for equality of rights | 
ought to be near an end. An expression | 
of opinion might show that itis. L.s. 





| 
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THE NEW STATES. 


In Montana, the Territory where woman 
suffrage was supposed to have the small- 
est chance of success, it developed unex- 
pected strength. A clause empowering 
the Legislature to extend suffrage to 
women failed by- the closest possible vote, 
being lost in the constitutional conven- 
tion, July 30, by a tie vote, 33 to 33. 

Mr. Bickford made the motion, and in 
the debate that followed, Messrs. Rick- 
ards, Burleigh, Aiken, J. K. Toole and 
Judge Knowle spoke in favor of the meas- 
are, Judge Knowle making a particularly 
warm and earnest speech. 

After the proposition had failed by a tie 
vote, Mr. Joy offered an amendment giv- 
ing the Legislature the right to submit the 
question of woman suffrage to the men 
every four years. 

Maginnis said he voted against Bick- 
ford’s amendment, and should vote against 
this amendment. When he saw all the 
nations of the earth enrolling their vast 
armies, he realized that force was not lost 
in governments. Our government was 
the result of the bloodiest war that ever 
ensanguined the fields of our country. 
He did not believe that the millennium was 
as near as had been pictured by some of 
the speakers. As long as there was any- 
thing in this world worth fighting for, men 
had to fightfor it. Men were human; they 
could be influenced by a few glib tongues 


| dently appreciating the 


| the Legislature to 





or poner? a few bouquets. He opposed 
Bickford’s amendment, and should oppose 
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Joy’s, for the reason that he thought when ted to a vote of all the men in the Terri- Then here is Mr. Boyle O’Reilly, who 
tory, but the limited rights of suffrage insists that all government rests upon 


the people wanted to vote for such a meas- 
ure they should be allowed to do so at any 


time. 

Rickards opposed the amendment be- 
cause he considered it unconstitutional. 
The measure was lost. 


The Helena Journal of Aug. 1 says: 


“When the members reached the con- | 
vention hall yesterday morning, some bou- 
quets of beautiful flowers were found ou 
many desks. It did not take long to dis- 
cover that the female suffragists had been 
around, and had not forgotten those mem- 
bers who voted in behalf of their cause. 
The desks of the anti-suffragists were de- 
void of decoration, with two exceptions. 
Messrs. Joy and Maginnis had succeeded 
in charming some lady admirers, despite 
their hostile votes; bunches of sunflowers 
and night-blooming cereus adorned their 
desks. ‘The desk of the representatives 
of the press was favored, the ladies evi- 
fairness with 
which the reports of the debates were 
written. . . Besides bouquet after bouquet, 
Hon. Walter Bickford is receiviog con- 
gratulations on all sides from the pretty 
girls. Yesterday morning one of the 
pages laid upon his desk a neatly-wrapped 
package. On opening it, he found that it 
was a handsomely-bound copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the ‘Internutional Council of 
Women,’ held at Washington, D. C., last 
year. The following inscription adorned 
the fly-leaf of the book: “lo Hon. Mr. 
Bickford and wife, as « slight token of ap- 
preciation for the earnest efforts and noble 
words spoken for our sex, both in the Leg- 
islature last winter and in the constitu- 
tional convention now in session. Mrs. 
Bickford is to be congratulated on possess- 
ing a husband who is willing to enlarge 
the sphere of usefulness of women. ‘This 
shows to the world in unmistakable lan- 
guage his high regard for wife and 
mother.’ ”’ 

South Dakota has incorporated school 
suffrage for women in the constitution, 
and has voted that the question of full 
suffrage for women shall be submitted toa 
vote of the men at the first election. 

The North Dakota Convention, on July 
31, discussed the question of empowering 
extend suffrage to 
Judge Carland made a strong 


women. 


| argument in favor of the measure, and it 


was carried. ‘The next day the conven- 
tion reconsidered its vote, and decided 
that the extension of suffrage to women 
must first be submitted to a vote of all 
the men in the Territory. 

At Olympia, Washington Territory, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell addressed members of 
the constitutional convention and others 
at Tacoma Hall, July 26. The address was 
pronounced a good one even by opponents 
of woman suffrage. The Oregonian says: 
‘Dr. Blackwell is a pleasing speaker, and 
makes an effective argument in appealing 
to the delegates to keep the word male out | 
of the new constitution.”” The Olympian 
says: ‘*At the close of his address he was 
warmly congratulated by members of the | 
convention and others.” Judge Jacobs, | 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon and H. B. Blackwell had 
a hearing before the suffrage committee of 
the constitutional convention, July 30. The 
constitutional convention of Washington | 
Territory has adopted the following pre- 
amble: 

‘*All political power is inherent in the 
people, and governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
and are established to protect and main- 
tain individual rights.” 

After that, they certainly ought not to 
decree that half the people who are gov- | 


erned shall have no political rights. 
A. 8. B. 
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IN IDAHO. 


In the Idaho constitutional convention, 
on July 25, the special order was the ma- 
jority and minority reportson suffrage. A 
compromise proposition was submitted by 
Judge Beatty, chairman of the suffrage 
committee, which was accepted. The na- 
ture of this proposition is not explained | 
in the despatches, but it probably referred 
the matter to future Legislative action. | 
What every constitutional convention | 
ought to do, and what the suffragists wish | 
to have them do, is to incorporate woman 
suffrage in the constitution. Where this is 
found impracticable, they ask that, instead | 
of establishing constitutional prohibition | 
of woman suffrage, the Legislature may be 
left free to deal with the question by stat- 
ute. In the Idaho convention, business 
proceeded harmoniously until this section 
was reached. Then President Clagg arose 
and denounced the proposition, and the 
convention, in some confusion, adjourned 
for recess. During the recess the Repub- 
lican caucus expressed its disapproval of 
empowering the Legislature to enfranchise 
women, and in the afternoon the proposi- 
tion was withdrawn. Aftera three hours’ 
debate, the following was adopted : 


“Except as in this article otherwise provided, 
every male citizen of the United States, 21 years 
old, who has actually resided in this State, or 
Territory, for twenty-four months, and in the 
county were he offers to vote thirty days next 
preceding the day of the election, may have the 
right to vote, and until otherwise provided by 
the legislature, women who have the qualifica- 
tions prescribed in this article may continue to 
hold such school offices and vote at such school 
elections as provided by the laws of Idahp Terri- 


tory.” 
Thus, full suffrage cannot be extended 
to women in Idaho without being submit- | 





which Idaho women already possess, and 
huve possessed for years, may be taken 
away from them at any time by act of 
Legislature, 


| 


The good company to which 


Idaho men have relegated their mothers | 


and sisters is set forth in the following 


| section : 


force, and declares that women must not 
have their opinions counted upon election 
day, alleging the singularly chivalrous 
reason that women are not able to fight. 
We find him saying of the Puritans: 


“They made no revolution based on blows, 


| But taught one truth that all the planet knows, 


“No person is permitted to vote, serve as a | 


juror, or hold any civil office, who is under 
guardianship, an idiot, or insane, or who has at 
any pas been convicted of treason, felony, em- 
bezzlement of the public funds, bartering or 
selling his vote, or purchasing or offering to pur- 
chase the vote of another, or other infamous 
crime, and who has not been restored to the 
rights of citizenship, or who at the time of such 
election is confined in prison on conviction of a 
criminal offence, or who is a bigamist or a polyg- 
amist, or is Aving in what is known as patriarchal, 
plural, or celestial marriage, or in violation of 
any law of this State or of the United States 
forbidding any such crime, or who in any manner 
teaches, advises, counsels, aids, or encourages 
any person to enter into bigamy, polygamy, or 
such patriarchal, plural or celestial marriage, or 
live in violation of any such law, or to commit 
any such crime, or who is a member of, or con- 
ributes to the support, aid or encouragement 
of any order, organization, association, corpora- 
tion or society which teaches, advises, connsels, 
encourages or aids any person to enter into big- 
amy, polygamy, or such patriarchal or plural 
marriage, or which teaches or advises that the 
laws of this State prescribing rules of civil conduct 
are not the supreme law of the State, nor shall 
Chinese, or persons of Mongolian descent not 
born in the United States, or Indians not taxed, 
who have not severed their tribal relations and 
adopted the habits of civilization, either vote or 
serve as jurors, or hold any civil office.’ 


It is not right to wish that any men 
should be deprived of self-government 
who are fit to exercise it, and who are will- 
ing to allow thesame right toothers, But 
we cannot help a little quiet satisfaction 
in reflecting that Idaho is not likely to be 
admitted to the Union just yet. 


A. 8. B. 
= —* @ ¢ —___. 
DEDICATION OF THE PLYMOUTH 
MONUMENT. 


The dedication last week of the monu- 
ment to the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
Mass., was a memorable occasion. There 
was fine speaking by Hon. W. C. P. Breck- 
iuridge and others, and a fine poem by 
John Boyle O’Reilly. One point that was 
brought up and emphasized again and 
again, in enumerating the grounds on 
which the Pilgrims were entitled to honor, 
was the assertion that they were the first 
to establish ‘representative government.” 
The chief orator of the day said: 


That all men think of, looking on a throne— 
The people may be trusted with their own! 
In every land wherever might holds sway 
The Pilgrims’ leaven is at work to-day.” 

But we understood Mr. O'Reilly to say 
that might necessarily bore sway every- 
where, that all government was poten- 
tially ‘based on blows,” and that the whole 
people must on no account be trusted with 
the right to govern themselves, but only 
those persons who could wield a shillelah 
or its equivalent. 

Again, Mr. O'Reilly says it was the mis- 
sion of ‘saintly Robinson” to broaden the 
minds of the Pilgrims: 

“To lead to that wide faith his soul foresaw— 
l'hat no rejected race in darkness delves ; 

There are no Gentiles, but they make themselves ; 
That men are one of blood and one of spirit; 
That one is as the whole, and all inherit!” 

Oh, no, not all; only half of them. 
Again, Mr. O’Reilly says: 

‘They had no servile order, no dumb throat; 

They trusted first the universal vote.” 

Oh, no; only half of it. Mr. O'Reilly 
does not believe in trusting the ‘‘universal 
vote.” It is still more surprising to find 
him speaking enthusiastically of 





“the Pilgrims’ roofless town, 
Where equal rights and equal bonds were set, 
Where all the people equal franchised met.”’ 


If it had been true that ‘‘all the people 





eee) 
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as an undoubtedly convenient receptac 
for the handkerchiefs, gloves, card - 
dry-goods samples and loose silver of the 
well-do-do marsupial matron. Now, what 
student of natural history, past or pre. 
ever heard of Mrs. Kangaroo, Mrs. Opos- 
sum, Mrs. Wombat or Mrs. Tapoa’s being 
intimidated or tyrannized over by their 
respective lords? Where is recorded an 
account of their having to beg and plead 
and coax for their rightful privilege of the 
ballot? What marsupial wife was eyer 
obliged to go out washing to support the 
family? What kangaroo or opossum 
widow was ever deprived by her husband’s 
will of her just share of their jointly ac. 
quired property? Now, why are these 
females so adequate to their maternal 


duties, so favored and so free? Because 


| they own the pockets! 


At the same time, how is it with the fe. 
males of our own so-called civilized race? 
Mark the frail form, the faltering voice, the 
bewildered expression, the inferior posi- 
tion and achievement, the fungous growth 
of befettering clothes, the feeble attempts 
at reform. You ask what has brought 
them to this low estate? Listen, and you 
shall know: ‘The closest scientific scrutiny 
has revealed the curious fact that most of 
these hapless creatures have lost even the 
rudimentary vestiges of a pocket, while 
others, supposing themselves equipped 
with one of these necessary appendages, 


| are themselves unable to discover its 


| whereabouts. 


equal franchised met”—which it was not | 


—we ought to have expected, according 
to Mr. O’Reilly’s reasoning, to see the 
town very shortly become ‘‘roofless” 
through arson and conflagration. He in- 
sists that anarchy must result if non-com- 
batants are allowed to vote. 

Mr. O'Reilly will go on writing beauti- 
ful poems in praise of liberty, and witty 
editorials in denunciation of British op- 
pression in Ireland, but we have no hope 
that he will ever come over to the doctrine 
of equal rights for women. Sooner or 


later, however, the country will take his | 


advice, which he will never take himself : 


| *To learn to trust the many, not the few; 


“Truly, these be noble foundations for | 


civil order—a voluntary church, and a vol- 
untary agreement to be equal lu the enact- 


To bend the mind to discipline; to break 
The bonds of old convention, and forget 
The claims and barriers of class. . . 


| One righteous word for Law—the common will; 


ment of equal laws, and to be obedient | 


thereto. How few and how simple are 


these comprehensive truths on which all | 


true order, all real freedom is based! A 
child can easily understand them. As to 
God, free to choose your relations and 
worship; as to man, equal in the enact- 
ment of the laws to be agreed upon.” 

A child can understand the principle, 
truly. 
the United States have no voice whatever 
in the enactment of the laws to be agreed 
upon. 

Of the speakers on this occasion, several 
have lent their best support to the move- 
ment which seeks to make the govern- 
ment of this country truly representative 
by enfranchising women. These gentle- 
men could without inconsistency speak in 
praise of equal rights and represeutative 
government. Such were Senator Hoar, ex- 
Gov. Long, Hon. Elijah A. Morse, and 
Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett. But several of 
the other gentlemen who took part—nota- 
bly Henry Cabot Lodge and Jobn Boyle 
O’Reilly—have always opposed the grant- 


| ing of equal rights to women, and have 


thus committed themselves to the doctrine 
that taxation without representation is not 
tyranny, and that governments do not de- 


And yet to-day half the people of | 


rive their just powers from the consent of | 
| Lo do and to believe as they did may be 


the governed. Hence it is edifying to find 
Mr. Lodge, after he has enumerated the 
conquests made and the empires founded 
by other races, declaring: 

‘But something still was lacking, some- 
thing which should be always vital and 
should never wither. That something was 
the principle of representation. ‘To subju- 


| gation and incorporation, representation 


in government was added by that great 
conquering race which has built up com- 
monwealths all over the globe—the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. ‘This principle, 
which they brought with them to this con- 
tinent, was planted here by the Pilgrim 
Fathers, as it was planted in Virginia by 
the London Adventurers, and spreading 
from those points it has reached a wider 
extension and a greater influence in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world. In town and country, in 
State and nation, we find the great princi- 
ple of government by representation in full 
operation.” 

It apparently did not occur to Mr. Lodge 
that representative government can hardly 
be said to be in full operation while half 
the citizens are not yet represented at all. 
Again, Mr. Lodge asserted that in the 
national House of Representatives ‘‘are 
directly represented the willand sovereignty 
of the sixty or seventy million people of 
the United States.” But was it not Mr. 
Lodge who told us that it would be fatal 
to let women have direct representation, 
and that half of the “sixty or seventy mil- 
lion people of the United States” must de- 
pend wholly upon their indirect influence? 


One living truth of Faith—God regnant still; 
One primal test of Freedom—all combined ; 
One sacred Revolution—change of mind; 

One trust unfailing for the nignt and need— 
The tyrant-flower shall cast the freedom-seed.” 


It may be said that the Pilgrims were 
firm believers in the subjection of women, 
and that only those who still cling to that 
doctrine are true to the “faith of the 
fathers.” This objection is answered in 
the noble words of Mr. Breckinridge on 
this very occasion : 


‘My countrymen, the chief merit of 
those to whose memory that monument 
has been erected was their lovalty to the 
truth as they saw the truth. For its sake, 
they separated themselves from the com- 
munion of the Church of their fathers, 
and surrendered the sympathy of brethren 
with whom they agreed in most matters; 
for it they were violators of the law of 
the realm, and accepted prison rather than 
obedience; for it they tore in twain the 
dear ties which bind men to their country, 
and became exiles. Thisis the noblest at- 
tribute of man, that he can love truth su- 
premely; and this marked our fathers. 
The truth as we see it—to be loyal to 
that truth is our supremest duty. And 
there is no place for us too sacred to enter 
in search of it. The veil has been rent in 
the midst, and to the reverent and earnest 
soul there is free entrance in the very 
holy of holies. Reverence for the fathers 
means constant progress, not stagnation. 


the worst and most unloving return for 
their toil. To be animated with their 
spirit, controlled by similar emotions, and 


| intent on noble objects, is true reverence. 





We have progressed in the years which 
have elapsed since this hallowed spot was 
sanctified by their landing, and our chil- 
dren will mark their advance by their dis- 
tance from the point where we lay down 
our lives. To this loyalty, to this truth, 
we dedicate this monument and ourselyes 
and our posterity—not to any particular 
tenet, nor creed, nor form, nor mode in 
Church or State; not to any custom, nor 
fashion, nor belief; but to the truth as 
the advancing years may reveal it to the 
untrammelled present, and fearless advo- 
cacy of it. To that freedom of the intel- 
lect and of the soul ‘which knows no 
other limitation than allegiance to truth, 
in the name of the fathers, we dedicate 
that monument and ourselves.” A. s. B. 





eos 
POCKETS. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Evidently our boasted race was not the 
first on the globe to enjoy the distinction 
of pockets, since it must have been ages 
and ages before majestic man first grudg- 
ingly drew from his trousers pocket a 
dime to buy his wife a pair of shoe-strings, 
that Nature had already bestowed upon 
the kangaroos, opossums and all kindred 
marsupials an outfit unsurpassed—pockets, 
not of one compartment merely, but with 
several whose fur-lined depths made a 
snug retreat for helpless infancy, as well 


To supply the deficiency 
produced by this differentiation, an ex- 
traneous bag or small satchel has beep 
developed in some cases, and in others 4 
dark leather receptacle about the length 
and width of a slice of ginger-bread is seen 
tightly gripped in the hand, rendering it 


| incompetent for any more active function 








or sudden emergency, while all of these 
inconvenient make-shifts are liable to be 
mislaid, forgotten or stolen, causing end- 
less loss of time, opportunity, knowledge 
and power. 

On the other hand, mark the pocketal 
endowments of the provident human male. 
Pockets for handkerchiefs, pockets for 
gloves, pockets for cigars, pockets for 
watches, pockets for pistols, pockets for 
letters received and letters to post, pockets 
for knives, toothpicks, bills, coin, tablets, 
pen and ink; in short, not less than sixteen 
pockets are to be counted upon the average 
male of our species. 

Now, what is the result of this complete 
development? Does it not follow that a 
creature who can carry his memory, his 
toilet articles, his whole business outfit 
upon his person in systematic array, and 
yet have both hands free for work or self- 
defence, can far outrival one who lacks 
these essentials? Pockets! Herein lies 
the key to men’s ascendancy. In the 
pocket lurks the power. Therefore, be- 
lieve, my long-suffering sisters, the ballot 
will never free us while we lack the 
pockets. These are the talismans of 
liberty, the harbingers of success! Letus 
then, without delay, endeavor to secure at 
least one competent pocket where we can 
find it, and who knows but the inscrutable 
laws will evolve us more, till in time we may 
revel in raiment fairly honey-combed with 
pockets? Then, and not before, will the 
glory of feminine capabilities dawn upon 
a civilized, equalized, pocketized world. 

Lona I. ROBINSON. 

Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S 
CONGRESS. 


PARIS, FRANCE, JUNE 20, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

“The International Congress of the 
Works and Institutions of Women” is at 
an end; and I have thought that your 
readers might be glad to have me gather 
some of its memories for them, before they 
are obliterated by other events. 

This Congress has an importance which 
I fear has hardly been understood in our 
country, where, indeed, its formal exclu- 
sion of the discussion of the political rights 
of women has induced the opinion that its 
originators were very conservative, if not 
timid and time-serving. It was only by 
the omission of the discussion of ‘‘Politi- 
cal Rights” that the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment was secured, and there can be no 
question that the patronage of the Govern- 
ment has done vastly more to advance the 
general progressive movement whose eud 
is the absolute freedom of woman, than 
can at first be easily realized. This recog- 
nition of the Congress by the Government 
of France has placed this convention of 
women exactly on a par with the other 
Congresses which, during the Exposition, 
have been or are to be assembled in Paris, 
in the interests of education, science, art, 
arbitration, commerce, etc., and it has 
committed the government to the advo- 
cacy of the advancement of women. ‘That 
this is a great gain for the common cause, 
no one can deny. But, in fact, while wom 
an’s suffrage was not directly discussed, 
favorable allusions to it were made by se¥- 
eral speakers, and many of the delegates 
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from other countries are most prominent 
in connection with that reform. 

The foreign countries represented by 
delegates in person were England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Fin- 
land, Russia, Italy, Greece, Brazil, Spain 
and the United States. The officers of the 
Congress were gratified by the presence of 
the representatives of so many different 
nationalities, but what they peculiarly 
felicitated themselves upon was the pres- 
ence of so large a number of French wom- 
en, representing so great a variety of inter- 
ests. Over one hundred persons were on 
the actually rendered programme, and 
more than three score societies of French 
women were brought together in this Con- 
gress. Mme. de Morsier and her associates 
seemed particularly jubilant over this last 
feature. It seems that in France, as in our 
own country, one of the chief impediments 
to progress is the lack of sympathy be- 
tween different societiesof women. Many 
more have been united in this Congress 
than have ever been brought together be- 
fore, and there are ardent hopes that out 
of it will grow a National Council of the 
Women of France. 

On the 12th of July, M. Jules Simon, 
Member of the Senate und one of the lead- 
ers of the Conservative party, opened the | 
Congress with an address of welcome to 
foreign delegates, and of congratulation | 
to, and encomiums upon, his country wom- 
en. In this address he outlined the sub- 
jects that would be discussed, and em- | 
phatically indicated the one that would be | 
omitted ; but a week later, July 18, when he | 
came to close the Congress, in his review of | 
the work that it had accomplished, he was | 
much more eloquent; and the sentiments | 
of this illustrious conservative seemed to | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








have been liberalized by his connection | 
with the Congress, for, with much em- | 
phasis, he referred to the good effect which | 
the attitude of the Congress toward pub- | 
lie morals would have upon society and 
the State, and expressed his conviction that 
it was the business of patriotic women thus 
publicly to influence the moral tone of the 
community. 

Take this in connection with the fact that 
the Congress had passed a strong resolu- 
tion (with but one dissenting voice) de- 
manding one and the same standard of 
morals for men and women, and it is a 
most hopeful sign of the change that is be- 
ing wrought in public opinion the world 
over. 

Probably in no European country west 
of Turkey would the passage of such a 
resolution be more significant than in 
France. Nowhere has the double standard 
of morals for the two sexes been more uni- 
versally accepted; therefore, it is an im- 
mense triumph to have received from so 
influential a body as this International 
Congress, and from a Congress under the 
auspices of the State, a demand for the 
abolition of the double standard and of all 
legislation that supports it. I have here 
given the purport, not the language of the 
resolution; and in a brief letter there is 
not room for the resolutions, an exact copy 
of which I will, however, send you for a 
subsequent issue. Suffice it here that the 
resolutions approve and demand for wom- 
en equal civil rights, industrial freedom, 
higher education, and admission into all 
professions. I give you in full the resolu- 
tion offered by myself, as delegate from 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States, and representative here of 
the American officers of the International 
Council of Women. I give it because I as- 
sume that American women will be glad 
to know that this resolution was supported 
by Mme. de Morsier and Mr. Walter Mc- 
Laren, M. P., of England, and was unani- 
mously voted : 

“Believing that the organized union of the 
women of a nation and their frequent assembling 
will aid all efforts in favor of that national justice, 
that higher morality and that philanthropy which 
characterize the nineteenth century, believing 
also that the union of the women of all nations 
will produce the same result for the world at 
large, this Congress approves the formation of a 
permanent International Council of Women.” 

The feeling that the formation of a per- 
manent International Council will greatly 
strengthen the progressive movement, the 
World over, was universally expressed, and 
the movement initiated at Washington in 
the spring of 1888 has been given a mighty 
impulse by this Congress. When such an 
International Council shall be in “running 
order,” then every one of its periodical 
meetings will have a cumulative force; 
they will be more easily effected ; their re- 
Sults will be larger and more permanent 
than has hitherto been the case when each 
such International Congress has been the 
work of one person or of a small group of 
persons; when each is isolated, not for- 
mally cbnnected with any past, or reach- 
ing out to any future. 

The social events of the Congress week 
Were numerous and brilliant, but I must 
not occupy your space by descriptions. 
The two of most importance, perhaps, 
Were the receptions given the Congress on 
Friday evening, July 12, by M. Poubelle, 








the Préfet of the Seine, and on Wednesday 


evening, July 17, by M. Yves Guyot, a 
member of the French Cabinet, Minister 
of Public Works. On both occasions the 
palaces of our hosts were scenes of bril- 
liant magnificence; and amid other reflec- 
tions suggested by them, the English and 
American delegates found themselves cal- 
culating the time which must pass before 
they can expect a member of the cabinet 
in either of their countries to give his of- 
ficial sanction to the cause of woman’s 
advancement by tendering a reception toa 
Congress conveued in bebalf of that cause. 
While England and America seem to be 
regarded by the women of other countries 
as the rival paradises for women, still their 
representatives encountered many unex- 
pected evidences, during this Congress, of 
the progress that the woman's cause, 
which is at just this time humanity’s 
cause, is making in other countries. Eng- 
land was splendidly represented by two 
members of Parliament, Mr. Woodall and 
Mr. Walter McLaren, also by Mrs. Eva 
McLaren, Miss Henrietta Muller, Mrs. Ash- 


the Signora Salazaro to be an original, 
earnest thinker, imbued with a high pur- 
pose, and destined to make her mark as a 
leading philanthropist, and as one of the 
women of the world who have distin- 


guished themselves in the cause of human- | 


ity. ‘The second lecture, on “Hygiene and 
Beauty,” was practical in itsnature. The 


| need of women studying the laws of health 


| conditions 


ton Dilke, Miss Balgarine, Miss Bear, Dr. | 


Julia Mitchell. Mrs. Magnusson and others ; 
but I believe the United States had only two 
duly-accredited representatives, Mrs. Jos- 
ephine R. Nichols, from the N. W. C. 'T. 
Union, and your correspondent, from the 
National Council of Women; though Mrs. 
Lockwood, who was a delegate to the 
Peace Congress, spoke also at this Con- 
gress. With our numerous bands of noble 
workers at home, I felt strongly that 
the movement in the United States should 
have been more numerously and worthily 
represented. 

When one considers that the prepara- 
tions for this Congress were begun only 
in April, and that the labor of organ- 
izing it fell almost solely upon Mme. 
de Morsier and Mme. Bogelot, in whose 
minds it originated, its success seems 
hardly less than miraculous. ‘The mas- 
terly ability and unfailing tact with which 
Mme. de Morsier made and .carried out 
her plans could hardly be overstated. 
Blessed with a strong physique, with great 
intellectual vigor and versatility, mistress 
of tact, devoted to humanity, and clearly 


perceiving that the elevation and freedom | 


of women can alone secure the higher in- 
terests of humanity, Mme. de Morsier con- 
ceived and has executed the plans for hold- 
ing one of the most important and inter- 
esting International Congresses ever con- 
vened. Mme. de Morsier, Mme. Bogelot 
(who will be remembered as the dele- 
gate from France to the International 
Council in Washington in 1888, and who 
never tires of singing the praises of that 
great convention), and Mme. Maria Mar- 
tin are all eager friends of the movement 
for binding the women of all nationalities 
into permanent federation for the advance- 
ment of woman's cause everywhere. 

My time and your space forbid my add- 
ing a word to this letter, which pretends 
not to give an account of, but only to sug- 
gest the character and the work of the 
International Congress just adjourned. 

With cordial greetings, 
May WRIGHT SEWALL. 
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THREE ITALIAN WOMEN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal ; 


is dilated upon. The influence of healthy 
upon physical beauty was 
another point made by the lecturer. She 


spoke of the system which she employed | 


in her own family, and stated that she had 
made a special study of this subject with 
a view to publication, the book in which 
her ideas are promulgated being almost 
ready for the printer. The third lecture 
of the course is not reported as yet, but it 
will doubtless add to the reputation of the 
lady. Signora Salazaro is noted for her 
ardent patriotism, avd her lectures were 


BASKET-MAKING IN IRELAND. 


The Women’s Penny Paper of London re- 
lates an incident which would delight Rus- 
kin: “In the West of Ireland, a young 
lady has settled down ia a place called 
Letterfrack, in Connemara, by herself, with 
the desire of teaching an industry there. 


She was travelling eighteen months ago 
through that part of the country, and she | 


was struck with the poverty of the people. 
She began to consider whether she could 
not learn basket-making, and then teach 
it. She knew nothing about it, but she 
was determined to find it out, and witha 
great deal of trouble she got a thorough 


| training in England in basket-making. 


listened to by many representative and | 


distinguished persons. 
An interesting notice of the Signora 
Gaetana Agnesi, whose life was devoted 


to charitable works, appears in a late | 


number of L’Avvenire Educativo. Daugh- 
ter of a noble Milanese family, her intelli- 
gence was such that at five years of age 
she was familiar with both Italian and 


French; at nine years she had learned | 


Spanish, German, Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. At nineteen years of age she had 
so mastered the study of philosophy that 
she ably sustained her part in public 
debates on philosophical subjects. Her 
attention was then turned to mathematics, 


She then went to France, where she learned 
how to make pretty French baskets. In 
the following summer she settled down in 
Letterfrack, and started teaching the trade 
of basket-making. She began by teaching 
one small boy, but her class rapidly in- 
creased, and there is now quite a little in- 
dustry established there. She has planted 
the place all about with osiers, and she is 
now making an experiment in the grow- 
ing of early vegetables.” 


— +e 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Notwithstanding the fact that a bill 
providing for the appointment of police- 
matrons was passed by the Legislature of 


_ 1888, and signed by the Governor on May 


which she studied until the most difficult | 
| city, despite the vigilant efforts of the 


problems had been solved. A publication of 
hers, **Jstituzioni Analitiche,”” was awarded 
such commendation by the French Acad- 
emy that she won the position of instructor 
in mathematies in the University at Bolog- 
na. At thirty years of age she decided to 
abandon the brilliant social career before 
her, and to devote herself to charitable 
works. She even opened her own house 
to the sick and needy, setting aside several 
rooms for that purpose. So many were 
the calls upon her bounty, however, that 


she was obliged to call on the publie for | 


aid. An institution was founded in 1775 by 


Prince Trivulzio which was to serve as a | 


home for the poor and infirm of both sexes, 
and the archbishop of the diocese requested 
the Signora Agnesi to take charge of the 
division for women. 
assumed the whole expense of the women’s 


She did this, and | 


| but itis well to keep so flagrant an out- | 


ward, a life which was especially agree- | 
able to her, but, alas! her health had been 
undermined by her constant devotion to | 


the poor, and both mind and body gave 
way. 
plored by all the people, both of high and 
low degree. 


Her death, in 1799, was deeply de-. | 


Another highly educated Italian woman | 


also receives the highest eulogium in a 
copy of the same periodical. ‘This is 
Erminia Fua-Fusinato, the poetess and 
patriot. Born in 1834. in Rovigo, in 1856 
she married the poet Arnoldo Fusinato. 
Much of her life, from this time on, was 
devoted to her family. Her sons were 
taught true patriotism; even a hatred of 
other countries was inculcated. Living 
in troublous times in her own country, her 


| whole thought was for Italy, and many 


The English journals chronicle the fact | 


that Signora Zampini Salazaro has arrived 
in England from Italy, with a view to 
visiting many of the educational establish- 
ments of that country. The Signora Sala- 
zaro, who is English on the mother’s side, 
but with an Italian father. has just de- 
livered three lectures in Italy which have 
awakened much interest. The press of 


Italy, in referring to her as a lady well- | 
known in literary circles in Rome and | 
Naples for her striking ability, as well as | 


for her devotion to the cause of educational 
and social progress, quotes freely from 
her lecture on ‘“‘Conventionalism and 
Reform.” In it she compares the culture 


and social influence of women in Italy | 
with that of other countries, and unfortu- | 
nately the comparisons are not favorable | 


to Italy. 
sphere in which girls are brought up, and 
desires that the world of realities be opened 


She speaks of the artificial | 


to their view. , She reviews the relations of | 
the sexes in America, and also in England, | 
| to Frances Mitchell Macey, daughter of 


and shows the high standard prevailing in 
those countries, indicating plainly that 
intellectual superiority, does not mean a 


loss of modesty, but is its best protector. | 


A radical reform is needed in Italy in the | 
This reform must | 


education of girls. 


commence at home. The mothers must 


help to develop a high standard of intelli- | 


gence, as no school instruction is equal to 
this task. Signora Salazaro has taken 
upon herself the task of creating a demand 
ou the part of women fora higher culture, 
so that the class-rooms in the universities 
of Italy may be filled with women students 
aswellasmen. This university-education 
has been open to women for many centu- 
ries, but, as before reported by me in the 
Woman's JOURNAL, comparatively few 
women have availed themselves of that 
privilege. The Italian journals consider 





of her writings were marked by this 
desire for the country’s good. She filled 
the positions of Inspectress of the schools 


for girls in Naples and then in Rome, and | 


later on became a teacher of Italian liter- 
ature in the Normal School at Rome. In 
1873 she was offered the position of 
directress of a high grade of school in 
Rome. Her writings on the subject of 
education in the home and at school were 
marked by great power. She died in 1876, 
mourned by her family and by all Italy. 
GRAHAM. 
. Washington, D. C., Aug., 1889. 
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MARIA MITCHELL’S WILL. 


The will of Maria Mitchell has been 
probated, and contains the following be- 
quests: The gold medal given to her by 
the King of Denmark, to Lydia Mitchell 
Dame, or, if she is deceased, to the eldest 
daughter of her sister, Elizabeth Catherine 
Dame; the composition medal which she 
received from the Republic of San Marino, 





her sister, Annie Mitchell Macey, of Nan- 
tucket; all her scientific books to her 
brother, Henry Mitchell, of Brookline, 
Mass.; her manuscripts to her sister, 
Pheebe Mitchell Kendall, of Cambridge- 
port; her five-inch telescope and ‘‘comet 
sweeper” to her nephews, William M. 
Barney, of Lynn, Clifford Mitchell, of 
Chicago, and William M. Kendall, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; her house and lot on Essex 
Street, Lynn, to her brother, Henry Mitch- 
ell, and her brother-in-law, Owen Dame, 
for the benefit of her five nieces, when 
the youngest shall have reached twenty 
years of age. Of the residue of her es- 
tate, one undivided eighth, not to exceed 
$1,000, is to go to Vassar College, the 
remainder to be divided between her 
brothers and sisters. 





28 of that year, no appointments of 
police-matrons have been secured in any 
of the large cities of the State. In this 


Prison Reform Association, under whose | 
auspices the bill was drawn, and the en- | 
deavors made by our Suffrage League, | 


nothing has been done. Here the mayor 
and comptroller favored the appointments, 


but they were vialently opposed by the | 


police commissioners. Not only did they 
fail to ask for any appropriation for the 


salaries of matrons, and thus render their | 
| appointment impossible, but when the | 


Mayor wrote to the Board asking why no 
such appropriations had been asked for, 
the reply sent was that in the opinion of 
the commissioners the appointment of 
such matrons was neither wise nor expedi- 
ent. 


rage in the public view. 

In Brooklyn, where Mrs. Carey, Mrs. 
Goff and other ladies were earnest in their 
efforts, the block came in just the contrary 
way; that is, the board of police commis- 
sioners favored the appointment of ma- 
trons, but the mayor opposed the measure. 

Now from Buffalo comes a statement 
of the state of affairs there. The bill espe- 
cially provides that there shall be ‘‘suffi- 
cient accommodations for women held 
under arrest to keep them separate and 
apart from the cells, corridors and apart- 
ments provided for males under arrest, 
and to arrange each station-house so that 
no communication can be had between the 
men and women so confined.” The pro- 
vision is constantly violated in every one 
of our large cities, and special attention 
has been called to the subject in Buffalo by 
the discovery that women and men con- 
fined in the same cell-room were holding 
communications. In this case a cat was 
made the means of sending note messages 
between the cells; but in this city, and 
generally throughout the State, women 
and men are shut up in sight of each 
other and in sound of each others’ voices. 

The women of Buffalo, like the women 
generally throughout the State, imagined 
that because the law had been passed, its 
provisions had been complied with. It 
turns out that the officials did not even 
know there was such alaw! When che 
superintendent of the police was applied 
to, he said, **I don’t know what the pro- 
visions of the law are. I have not seen 
it. But the idea is, it seems to me, a good 
one. At present there is not room enough 
here to separate the prisoners.” 

Mayor Becker, the chief executive of 
the city government of Buffalo, when ap- 
pealed to, made a similar reply. He had 
not seen the law, and therefore could not 
express himself. 

Is thisenough? is it of no consequence 
what the laws are, if those who should ex- 
ecute them will not even read them? 
Women in official positions have some- 
times been censured for being too officious. 
Surely a little unnecessary vigilance would 
be better than such disgraceful ignorance 
and indifference. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





BLOOD POISON 
Is very liable to follow contact of the hands or face 
with what is known as poison ivy, especially in 
hot weather or if the body is perspiring freely. 
The trouble may subside for atime, only to appear 
in aggravated form when opportunity offers. The 
great purifying powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


thoroughly eradicate every trace of poison from | 
the blood, as the cures it has accomplished con- | 
salt | 


clusively show. It also cures scrofula, 
rheum and ali other affections arising from im- 
pure’or poisoned blood 


All this was recorded at the time, | 


| The Woman's Club at Chautauqua has 
| been discussing dress-reform. 

| Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, is at 
| Bar Harbor, Me., this month, 

Tennyson is eighty years old, and will 
| receive many good wishes. 

Mrs. Livermore is at work upon"a new 
address, the title of which will be ‘*T wenty- 
fiveYears on the Lecture Platform.” 

Mrs. Ida H. Roby, a Chicago pharmacist 
is the first woman to receive the degree of 
Ph. G. from the Illinois College of Phar- 
macy. 

The Queen of Roumania (Carmen Sylva) 
is going to travel in Sweden. She is at 
work on the libretto of a Swedish opera. 


Seven English women and seventeen 
American women are among the exhibitors 
in the art department of the Paris exposi- 
tion. 


| Miss Fitzgerald, the American Oriental 
| scholar, is to be married to Lord Edmond 
| Fitzmaurice, the brother of the Marquis of 
| Landsdown. 


| Mrs. Harrison has offered a silver cup 

| for the newest seedling chrysanthemum 

| of American origin, to be shown at the an- 

| nual display by the Society of Indiana 

| Florists next fall. 

| A communication containing Goldwin 
Smith’s argument against. woman suffrage 
has been sent to the constitutional conven- 
tion of Washington Territory. On motion 
of Mr. Sharpstein, it was laid on the table. 


| ‘The Families of John and Jake,” by 
| Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, an extract from 
which we publish this week, can be ob- 
tained from Robert Clarke & Co., Publish- 
ers, Cincinnati, O. Price, 50 cents, post- 
| paid. 
Dr. Anna Bayer, of Berne, has received 
a memorial from thirty women’s societies 
| in Bohemia and Moldavia, begging her to 
| devote her talents to her native country. 
The laws of Austria, however, forbid a 
woman to practise medicine. 
| The New York Home Journal has repro- 
| duced some of the more noteworthy pas- 
sages from articles in the leading English 
| reviews for July in advocacy of woman 
| suffrage, and says ‘“‘No candid reader can 


| fail to acknowledge the weight of the ar- 
guments there presented.” 


| Deborah Powers, the senior partner in 
| the bank of D. Powers & Sons, Lansing- 
| burg, N. Y., has just passed her 99th 
birthday. She is still in full possession of 
all her faculties, and takes a lively inter- 
est in current events. She has been ac- 
tively engaged in business for more than 
half a century. 

Frances Willard urges women to read 
the newspapers. She says: ‘‘Women are 
a set of passivities on that subject, as a 
class; and I am never more annoyed for 
my ‘sect’ than when the newsboy goes 
trotting through at full speed, if he finds 
the car contains chiefly women, never 
dreaming that they want a paper. I clutch 
his sleeve witha vim, and buy one of every 
variety he has, and ask him what he is 
thinking about, to lose patronage in that 
way. Gossip is nothing but small news— 
the uickels, pennies and dimes, while the 
newspaper deals in dollars and V’s and 
X’s; so it widens the mind more to read 
the newspaper than to gossip about the 
neighbors.” 





BIARRITZ GLOVES, 


IN ALL COLORS, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street, 





Leisure Hour Music. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days of 

the Autumn, and cue, Be invigorating cold 

and the long evenings of Winter, MUSIC !¢ 
KING as an entertainer. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using: 


Whipple’s Merry-making Melodies, $1.00 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, 1.00 
Children’s School Songs, 35 


Emerson’s Games for Little Singers, .30 


Songs and Gems for Little Ones, 2.00 
Of Evenings, sing “Gospel Song music” from: 
Praise in Song, 40c. Voices of Praise,  40c. 


Gospel of Joy, 35c. Singing on the Way, 35c. 
Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, are 
Song Classics, $1.00 Classic Tenor Songs, $1.00 

" ' PRE Rey 
Choice Vocal Duets, 1.25 
2 4) M. V. White's Album, 2.00 
Everest’s “ “ 1,00 Choice Sacred Solos, 1.25 

Music for Social Singing of the best quality, is in 
College Songs, c.; the same for Guitar or Banjo, 
$1.00; Minstrel Songs, Old and New, $2.00; War 
Songs, 50c.; American Ballad Collection, $1.00; 
Vocal Guitar Album, $1.0; Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, $1.%5: Old Folks’ Tunes, 4 cts.; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 30 cts. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


0, 
Franz’s Album of Songs,2.00 
Kjerulf’s “ — 


| OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 



























































































































































For the Woman's Journal. 
KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 








A little lady, lightly dressed, 
Her gown the color of the sun; 
She leaned upon her lover’s breast— 
A little lady lightly won. 


The book-lined alcove by the stair 

He chose to rest her from the dance. 
Upon a vellumed volume rare 

Her slender fingers slid by chance. 


“‘Now listen while I read,” she said, 
“Some gallant tale of errantry. 

Oh, did they die? or did they wed? 
Or did they play like you and me?” 


A random page, whose type was clear, 
He opened for her with her fan. 
With courteous jest he bent to hear. 
A fragment, thus the love-lay ran: 





SHE. 

Take thou, these hands, my Lord, and as thou 
stand’ st 

A tower in massive strength of manhood built, 

Yet trembling like the weakest maid before 

Her lover’s glance, know this; I give thee all 

I have. Release my hands. Both higher upon 

Thy shoulders fain would rest. Suffer, I pray, 

Love’s accolade to be deferred. Look up. 

My Prince, my King! Nay, speak not yet. Thou 
hast 

Scant thought what love requires. Answer me first, 

Ere thou dost kneel low at my feet, thy shrine. 

Hear thou the matin-bell of love; then swear 

Fealty to God, thine own true self and me. 

I seek no protestations fair of love. 

The vulgar all can that. Thine eyes are vows. 

Thou hast the curbéd passions of a Prince, 

While I, a woman wooed, would also claim 

The Princess’ part of love. What more canst bring 

To weigh the balance of a waiting heart? 

Ten thousand piteous cries I hear outborne 

From every wind-swept point in this great land, 

That soon thine own inheritance will be. 

How wilt thou hear? Thy Fathers flayed with 
scorn 

A mocked and moaning race. Canst thou be deaf? 

I see that impious riches grindjto dust 

The filched and toiling poor. Thy Fathers smiled 

To see the torture-furrowed brows. There squat 

The leprous beggars on the palace stairs, 

And groan, and die. Wilt thou supinely smile, 

Or wilt thou weep? Injustice at a stroke 

Palsies each victim with her haggard hand. 

Thy Fathers nodded from their feasts, and bid 

The headsman’s axe ne’er rest nor rust. The land 

Grows pale. 

Or burst into a mighty blaze of wrath, 

And burn iniquity, and be a friend 

To woe? Nay, wait thine answer for a space. 

What are these drums? The nation’s roused to 
arms. 

And why? Thy Fathers, filled with hellish greed, 

Lusting for conquest and for fame, spill blood, 

Yea, blood, and blood, until the very dikes 

Soak red with gore and choke with murdered dead. 

Thy Fathers planted tares. How wilt thou sow? 

I’ll have no mailéd wooer, by my Faith! 

Who slays a thousand and who kisses one. 

So is it land peace? Art thou content? 

Canst chain thyself? War’s bloodhoundstoo? And 
give 

A dying country peace, and hope a God? 

A Prince thou art, though still unproved; enrolled 

Before thy God a humble citizen. 

Behold thy sword! Thou canst but fight and win! 

Not frothy fame cast up by storms of blood, 

But peace for all thy poor. Be tears of joy 

The jewels of thy crown; a people’s love 

Thy throne. Thy stalwart kingdom be their hearts. 

Thus gain a bride, a wife, a paradise. 


Now kneel. 
HE. 


Thus do I consecrate my life 
Unto the King of Kings, whose vassal I. 
I give my all. I dare not ask for thee. 
I take what thou may’st give. Pray for my soul. 
SHE. 
Now knighted by my trust and love, arise! 
Thus Iam thine. And thus to sacred strife 
We challenge every foe of human hope, 
Of honor and of peace that stabs the world. 
So be our love a cup of holy wine 
To which we touch our trembling lips before 
We go— 





He heard and sighed—who knew for what? 
He dreamed of life that far outran 
A mimic love which followed not. 
The nobler moment ruled the man. 
The music throbbed. She turned about 
And mocked him with a wilful glance : 
‘A dreary book! Now take me out. 
Come, sir! You’re entered for this dance.” 


—2-¢¢—__—__—_ 


A FORTUNE rove? IN A PIOKLE- 





We held a business meeting in the dining- 





| not making both ends meet. 


Wilt thou, disdainful, glance at wrong? | 


| said Mab again. 
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at present somewhat pressing. It is my 
painful duty to inform you” (here she 
made a harrowing pause, with her hand 
thrust man-fashion behind her back, and 
slowly refreshed herself with a glass of 
water) “that a close examination of the 
books which our financial manager’—a 
bow to Frances—‘‘handed to me this even- 
ing reveals the distressing fact that we are 
Meet they 
must and shall, and lap over both ways. 
The question naturally arises, How shall 
this be done? The family treasury lies be- 
fore me on the table. 
seven cents. My next week’s salary is al- 
ready appropriated to certain needful arti- 
cles for household use, leaving but a small 
margin for bonnets and gowns. What 
shall we do in this present emergency? I 
await suggestions.” 

There was a moment's silence as she sat 
down, broken only by the click of Mother 
Frank’s needles, and then Amy pushed her 
hair back over her shoulders and got up. 


‘*T am not a speech-maker like Queen Mab,” | 
| she said, with a candid little smile, ‘‘but I | 


think it would be better to say ‘What can 
we do?’ instead of ‘What shall we do?” 


“That was a very good suggestion in- | 


deed,” said Mother Frank. 
“But it likewise narrows the horizon,” 


| our resources, we stand something like 


| is. Don’t you keep our account-books, do | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| lustra painting (any fool could do that), | 


this: I am a mere arithmetical machine 
by day, at so much a month.” 

‘“*Mab, dear, I cannot let you speak of 
yourself in that way,” interposed Mother 
Frank. 

“Oh, I assure you, Stone & Candler con- 


sider me so, and a good thing, too; but, | 
considering that their hours are from eight | 


to six, the emoluments are not grand, and 
I am at a loss to see what more I can do in 
the time I have. 
school, if we have to pawn all our India 
rubbers. Mother Frank has the care of 
the house on her shoulders.” 


‘And Frances, the good-for-nothing, has | 


to be waited on, and is of no earthly use,” 
broke in the invalid. 
‘‘Now, that’s all nonsense. You know it 


our mending, help Amy with her lessons? 


Don’t you beat eggs, wind our worsted, | 


arrange our flowers, stone our raisins?” 
‘*We have so many raisins!” 
‘*The principle is the same,”’ said Mab, 
grandly. 


ing of no use. Now, to come down to 


business again, it seems necessary that | 


something should be done. We have a 
house over our heads, to be sure, but au 
contraire, we have to pay the interest regu- 


| larly on the mortgage.” 
“Suppose you count all the possible | 


openings,” suggested Mother Frank. 

“A good idea,” answered Frances. 
‘Plain sewing, machine sewing, fancy 
work, mending, Kensington embroidery, 


wood carving,” 


“Oh, you soar too high,” interrupted | 
“Stenography, type-writing, law- | 
copying, lamp-tending, photograph-color- | 


Mab. 


| ing, book-agent (life of President Har- 


rison, two volumes), automatic nutmeg- 


| grater, proof-reading, elocution, circular- 
| folding, doll’s dressmaking, old ladies’ mil- 


linery.” 
**None of these things fit us,” said Fran- 


| ces, ruefully. 


Mother Frank laid down her knitting. 
‘**T can do plain sewing and mending,” she 


| said, ‘‘and I will help all I can in any way, 


| though all my accomplishments are of the | 


| old-fashioned sort.” 


‘No one wants any more accomplish- | 


ments who can cook like you,” said Fran- 


| ces. 
| Mother Frank,” began Amy, suddenly. 


room that evening. The round table, re- | 
duced to its lowest terms, and covered by | 


its red Canton flannel spread, looked cheer- 
ful under the drop-light. Mother Frank 


sat near the table with her knitting, her | 


hands flying busily back and forth within | 


the circle of light. 


The invalid was bol- 


stered up on the shabby little lounge | 


at the other side. The invalid was Fran- 
ces. Amy was taking a surreptitious peep 
at her Roman History, and Mab was 
buried in a pile of account books and pa- 
per. (‘*The Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
whispered Frances to Amy.) Presently 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer looked 
up, and rapped the table three times with 
her pencil. ‘“I’he meeting will please come 
to order,” shecommanded. Mother Frank 
went steadily on with her knitting; Amy 
shut her book with a sigh, and Frances 
raised herself on one elbow to command a 
better view of the situation. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer hemmed porten- 
tously, and rose to make a speech. 

‘The Indians are in the habit of holding 
a council before they go to war,” she be- 
gan. ‘*We are, soto speak, those Indians. 
We are at war with our cifcumstances. It 
is the noble privilege of man to triumph 
ever circumstances, yet I cannot conceal 
from this assembly that circumstances are 





‘*What, dear?” 

‘*T heard Emily White say yesterday that 
her mother was too tired to do any preserv- 
ing this year, and she said she wished there 
was some place where she could buy some 
home-made pickles.” 

There was another moment of silence, 
and then Mother Frank looked brightly at 
us around the table. “I am not sure but 
Amy has hit just the very thing,” she said. 
‘“*T can make pickles, can’t I, girls?” 

‘*But, Mother Frank,wonld you go round 
with a a distressed gentlewoman air, and 
carry pickles for sale in a big basket?” 
asked Mab, amazed. 

‘*Why, no, of course not; but I think if I 
made a number of extra jars when I did my 
own preserving, I could dispose of them, 
perhaps, in some quiet way.” 

‘*There’s a place in town where they go 
for such things,” said Amy, eagerly. ‘‘That 
new Woman’s Exchange over on Bank 
Street, don’t you know? You can get cake, 
and jam, and bread, and lots of things 
there, all home-made—but I don’t know 
whether they have pickles or not.” 

‘*What a thing it is to be & school-girl, 
and hear all the news!” Mab remarked, 
coming round and pulling Amy’s pigtail. 
‘Shall I make inquiries for you to-morrow, 
Mother Frank?” 

“If you will, dear; for thatis something 
I know I can do.” 

“But won’t it be too much for you, 


It contains ninety- 


**When we cometo count | 


Amy must go through 


‘Don’t you go to talk about be- | 


mothery? Of course we will all help, but 
it will make you so much extra work.” 

‘Not a bit too much. I like to fly around 
the kitchen very much better than I like 
sewing, and all that confining work.” 

That was one thing we all liked about 
Mother Frank. She always said what she 
liked and disliked, and treated us as if we 
had sense enough to understand. What 
we should have done with a martyr moth- 
er, who smiled, and looked patient, and 
never complained, I cannot imagine. 
| The conclave broke up after that, and 
while Amy strapped her books together 
and laid the cloth for breakfast, and Moth- 
er Frank set her muffins to rise in the kiteh- 
en, Mab gave Frances an arm upstairs, 
whence smothered sounds of merriment, 
accompanied by a peculiar thud now and 
then, soon announced that Mab, always in 
the highest spirits when the family finances 
were the lowest, was entertaining Frances 
with a ballet dance on the matted floor. 

Mab came home at noon the next day, 
bristling with information. ‘I’ve been 
over to the Woman's Exchange,” she 
declared, washing the ‘‘dust of the daily 
grind” from her hands with soap. “It’s a 
tidy little place enough, lots of fancy 
work lying around, cheese-cloth com- 
fortables hung over a line like a washing- 
day, a sort of perverted bookcase on one 
side with rows of canned fruit and jelly 
tumblers. I didn’t see any pickles, Mother 
Frank. Then there was a glass show-case 
full of painted china, and all the latest 
fads in water color paper, and sachet bags, 
and behind it a very ‘tony girl’ in the most 
ravishing tailor-made brown suit, and a 
bonnet which was never made in this 
town, I’m positive.” 

‘*That’s Queen Mab all over,” said Amy, 
who had just come in. ‘*When she gets to 
heaven, she’ll Jook around the first thing 
to see how the angels are dressed.” 

Mab cast a withering look at her. ‘This 
lovely being was graciously civil,” she 
went on, taking no other notice of the 
audacious school-girl remark. ‘She gave 
me a circular, showed me around, and told 
me that it was necessary to pass an exam- 
ination in pickles and jams before being 
allowed to enter anything for sale.” 

**O Mab, what an idea!” 
| ‘Fact. They have a certain standard, 

and try every new consigner’s article by 
| sample. You put your price on your 
goods, and they charge you ten per cent. 
commission on all articles sold, and a 
subscription fee besides of one dollar.” 

“Oh!” said Amy, discomfited. 

‘Why, that is very reasonable,” said 
Mother Frank. ‘‘Did you think they would 
sell things for nothing, Amy? Girls, [ll 
make a sample this afternoon or to- 
morrow; you shall all taste it, and when 
it is ready to send, Mab shall take it up to 
the Exchange.” 

Our house was in one of the out-of-the- 
way streets, and boasted quite a respect- 
| able garden at the back, where we raised 
a supply of fruit and vegetables, with a 
little outside aid from Mickey Doyle, a 
| paid attaché of nearly all the families on 
| the street. Amy was up bright and early 
next morning. Frances heard her whist- 
ling in the garden, while she picked the 
tomatoes, and she came in to breakfast 
| with her cheeks as rosy as her hair ribbon. 

After she aud Mab had gone, Mother 

Frank began operations in the dining- 

room, gossiping with Frances meanwhile, 

and nothing more than ordinary seemed 

to be going on. Nevertheless, when Mab 

came in that night, she found the family 
| critically tasting the mixture out of a 
Scotch marmalade jar. ‘*O Mother Frank, 
that’s going to be too good for anybody 
but the Norrises!’’ she exclaimed, when 
she too had seized a spoon and followed 
the others’ example. 

Mother Frank smiled in a superior 
manner. She had had no doubts from 
the first. She was quite well used to 
having her things turn out better than 
other people’s. 

“There is a rush of work just now,” 
said Mab at tea. ‘*The books are behind, 
and I shall have to be on hand evenings 
for several days; but I will carry: your 
pickles up for you some noon, Mother 
Frank.” 

**No, dear, you will do nothing of the 
sort,” was the decided answer. ‘You 
have enough to do as it is. I will take 
them up myself. I am not afraid to inter- 
view your ‘tony girl in the brown tailor- 
made suit and ravishing bonnet.’ ” 

“Tt was very interesting,” she declared 
to us on her return. ‘Your pretty girl in 
brown was not there, Mab, but there were 
two or three young ladies showing visitors 
around, and the bookkeeper was at the 
desk. I addressed my remarks to her, 
and left a sample of that watermelon 
pickle you liked so much, with the other. 
She said she could sell Chili sauce for us, 
too; she thought there was some demand 
for it.” 

‘That is, provided you get your certifi- 
cate,” suggested Amy, slyly. 

We were not left long in suspense on 
that point. Mab came in at noon two 








days afterwards, crying, ‘‘Passed! cum 








laude! Girls, it was funny. I went in 
this noon, and my girl in brown was there 
again, only she wasn’t dressed in brown 
this time, but in blue. She is Miss Blake, 
girls, and lives in one of those lovely new 
houses on Hopeland Avenue. I’ve quite 
lost my heart to her. Well, she said the 
pickles were perfectly satisfactory. Then 
she laughed, and the bookkeeper came up, 
and said that some of the young ladies 
had stayed down to lunch the day before, 
it was such a busy day, and that they had 
eaten every bit of your pickle up, and just 
raved over it. Those were her very 
words. She gave me back the jars. So 
now your career is open to you, Mother 
Frank. Go on in the path of duty, and 
fortune play upon your prosperous helm !” 

‘‘Rather a mixed metaphor, isn’t it?” 
asked Mother Frank, smiling; but we 
could see that she was well pleased. On 
the strength of this, although it was what 
Mab called ‘‘Frugal Friday,” we had 
escalloped oysters for tea. 

Next morning, Mother Frank set regu- 
larly to work. Frances did some of the 
easiest parts, and Amy was chief errand- 
runner all the morning. 
bottles were filled, and sealed with a res- 
inous brown wax, they looked very tempt- 
ing, and Amy volunteered to carry them 
up herself. But we all laughed at her, and 
after she had lifted the heavy basket once, 
she was glad to surrender it to Mickey 
Doyle. When the first pay-day came, 
Mother Frank walked in triumphantly, 
and turned her purse upside down upon 
the table. Quite a little shower of silver 
rolled out. ‘*There!” said she, “it was 
empty before. Let me see, there was a 
dozen tomato at 30 cents each, that is 
$3.24 less the commission; a dozen larger 
bottles at 50 cents, makes $5.40, and $2 for 
Chili sauce is—total, $9.6i—yes, that’s 


right, for I paid the subscription fee. | 


There is only one bottle left unsold, and 
they want a supply of Chili sauce on hand 
all the time.” 

‘*Three cheers for the Champion Pickle- 
Maker!” said the irrepressible Mab. 

‘*But what shall we do when all the 
garden things are used up?” inquired 
Amy, curiously. 


“Oh, she will have to sow pickles, like | 
‘*What | 


the late Mrs. Null,” said Frances. 
did you see up at the Exchange, to-day, in 
the way of fancy work, Mother Frank?” 
‘They are beginning to show Christmas 
work, so soon. I saw some exquisite 
drawn-work this afternoon. There was 
one linen scarf, the middle covered with 
long stitch embroidery, only twelve dol- 
lars. Well, but really, it was cheap for 
that. Then there were quantities of 


aprons, and blotting books, and handker- | 


chief cases. I saw one funny thing this 
afternoon. 
the farther end of the room, and every 
loaf is ticketed. A woman came in for a 
loaf of walnut cake, and made a great face 
because the tag was stuck on with a pin, 
and she finally went away without buying 


‘Did she think it was poisoned?” 

‘No, but she seemed to think that it 
might be stuck full of pins.” 

‘*Mother Frank, why don’t you branch 


off into cake when the pickle season is | 


over? Your Marquise cake, for instance.” 
“One step at a time,” replied Mother 
Frank, oracularly. 


And now, what more remains to be said? | 


This year, Mother Frank is working on a 
more extended scale, and she has as many 
orders as she can fill. The pickle jar has 
brought a very modest fortune indeed, 
yet sti'l good fortune to the Norris family ; 
and J, Frances, who have leisure to do 
what the more useful members of: it have 
no time for, have been deputed to tell our 
little story.—Good Housekeeping. 
——————-—-¢- 9-9 


NEW OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN. 


The ingeniousness of women is proving 


a great aid to those who must be self-sup- | 
porters. ‘The alacrity with which they see | 
an opening and make a business is, well— | 
The “‘seminors” of | 


as quick as women. 
the city are good examples—women of 
education who post society women on cur- 
rent topics, literary, political, and scien- 
tific, enabling them to converse intelli- 
gently. In London a number of women 
are serving as guides. They are a won- 
derful improvement on the usual parrot- 
like type. The general governess is be- 
coming an institution at summer resorts. 
She takes the children off the parents’ 
hands by the hour, and not only makes 
them happy and gives the mothers rest, 
but earns a good salary by it, too. A 
clever young girl with a camera picks up 
points here and there which the artists 
and illustrated papers buy. Another clever 
girl discovers that she can become a ca- 
terer; perhaps she makes only cakes, per- 
haps serves whole meals, and thus earns a 
livelihood. Another who paints on china 
buys a kiln and fires her own and her 
neighbors’ wares. The sum total of the 
women earning comfortable incomes in 
these odd ways is very large.—Chautau- 


When at last the | 


The cake counter stands at | 


——— ee 
THE CAMPAIGN IN MICHIGAN. 


Bay Crry, MICH., JULY 29, 1889, 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

I have intended to write for the readers 
of the JOURNAL some account of the prose- 
cution of the work for municipal suffrage 
| in the Michigan Legislature during the 
| session lately ended, but have been pre- 
vented till this time by circumstances over 
which I had no control, although as suc. 
cesses and failures alike bear their lesson, 
I trust I am not altogether too late even 
now. 

When our bill passed the House, as it dig 
with éclat, on the 15th of May, we had 
great hopes that our work in the Senate 
might be alike successful; for, when the 
bill was introduced, it is safe to say that 
not more than ten men could have been 
found in the House who were willing to 
favor it. There were 58 votes cast for it. 
and 34 against, a majority of 24. 

The discussion in Committee of the 
Whole was all on one side, our side, in 
marked contrast to that in the House of 
87, where the measure was treated with 
low ridicule and jeering contempt, Hon. 
| Henry Watson, who then introduced the 

bill, standing almost alone in its advocacy 
, on the floor. ‘This year its popularity was 
so assured that the usual leaders in debate 
agreed to withhold speeches to save time, 
and opponents voluntarily promised not to 
speak against the measure. However, 
there was a show of discussion, several 
friends making brief but pithy speeches, 
among which the longest was that of Mr. 
Aleshire, of Berrien, a Democratic mem- 
ber, who said, among other good things: 
‘*Women should not be asking for the bal- 
lot. The time has come when we should 
solicit them to accept it. All over our land 
women occupy positions of honor and 
trust, and especially they are educating 
the youth of our country, moulding the 
character of its future citizens; and who 
shall say what they shall not do?” Out of 
eighteen members who voted upon the 
measure in °87, we this year counted 14 
favorable votes to 6 previously given, only 
3 of our then opponents voting against us 
now, and one former friend withholding 
his vote, though not casting it against us. 

When the vote was announced, there 
was great jubilation. A friend, looking 
around upon the radiant countenances of 
| women that lined the floor of the House, 

moved a recess, thus giving time for con- 

gratulations and brief addresses of thanks. 

Among the delegation of Detroit women, 

numbering about fifty, who came to be pres- 

ent when the vote was taken, we rejoiced 

to see the beloved face of Catharine A. F. 
| Stebbins, our one Michigan woman who 





| can boast of having been a member of the 
When, by 
the courtesy of the House, I occupied the 
speaker’s desk for a few minutes, my eyes 
grew dim as they rested on her placid 
| countenance, framed in with silvered hair, 
representing the unconquerable patience 
by which the pioneer women in this wom- 
| an’s cause have confronted the surges of 
opposition for nearly half a century, beat- 
ing them back inch by inch, seeing by 
| faith the day when what is now sea shall 
be dry land. It seemed just then that 
faith was about to be largely rewarded. 
But, alas for our hopes! The bill being 
promptly reported to the Senate, that body 
showed it scant courtesy. Taking it at 
ence into consideration, within an hour 
| after it passed the House, an attempt was 
made to kill it immediately. This was 
happily prevented, a funny incident inter- 
vening to postpone the result. A doughty 
senator had taken the floorin favor of put- 
ting the bill upon its immediate passage, 
and was haranguing in this wise: “I be- 
lieve that this is the time to decide the mat- 
ter, when there are no lobbyists present. 
By-and-by, when there are forty or fifty 
women ranged around this room, some of 
us will be unduly influenced.” At this in- 
stant the doors swung noiselessly open, and 
the entire Detroit delegation filed in. The 
dignified senators forgot their usual de- 
corum, as the gallant speaker, saying, 
“Mr. President, I have nothing further to 
say,” hastily withdrew to the cloak-room. 
The bill was then referred to the proper 
committee. 

But already those who had worked for 
its success feared its doom. ‘Treachery to 
promises of support appeared in the with- 
drawal of previous pledges, several sena- 
tors being so manly (?) as to plead oppo- 
sition or lack of interest on the part of 
their wives as a reason for lukewarmness. 
One senator, who had been free with his 
promises, and counted his following larger 
day after day, took the next train out of 
the city after the bill passed the House, 
thus escaping his own promise and releas- 
ing his followers. In spite of all this, @ 
hearing was asked of the committee and 
set for the following morning. Mesdames 
Jenkins, Cook, Ketcham and I made as 
good a stand against the objections urged, 
and answered questions as well as we were 
able; it seemed to me that we did so fully. 

When the Senate convened on the after- 


| Seneca Falls Convention of ’48. 





quan. 


noon of May 16, our bill was the first one 
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and after a brief strugg'e on the 

part of its few friends, to make it a special 

order for a future day, it was put upon its 
, and lost by a vote of 10 to 16. 

Thus was settled the fate of municipal 
suffrage in Michigan for the next two 
years. But all honor is due to the men 
who stood by the bill, and did their duty, 
and we especially remember the staunch 
advocacy of Senators Milnes, Fox, Leavitt, 
Holbrook and Taylor. Nor can we feel 
that, although the measure was defeated, 
we have made no advance. Rather, hav- 
ing committed a majority of the Legisla- 
ture to the measure, men out of every sena- 
torial district in the State, we may feel that 
the cause, although doomed to delay, has 
made a great advance. 

Too much cannot be said of the judicious 
conduct of the bill in the House by Hon. 
James B. F. Curtis, who had it in charge. 
Nor can I speak too strongly of the work 
of my coadjutors, Mesdames Ketcham, 
Jenkins and Cook, whose logical appeals, 
dignity and discretion, won them the re- 
spectful attention of even the opponents 
of the cause, as testified by many personal 
letters received by me since the close of 
the “campaign.” ‘To their devoted labors, 
given for weeks without other remunera- 
tion than a sense of having done what they 
could according to the best of their ability, 
and at much personal sacrifice, the women 
of Michigan owe the fact that we have 
forged ahead, if we have not won. The 
opinion is expressed by those friends in 
the House who watched the matter most 
closely, that the fate of the bill in the Sen- 
ate was pre-determined, and that nothing 
could have changed it. Just here it is 
worth while to note that a senator who 
voted ‘‘no” stated shortly afterward that 
“Detroit whiskey-money settled the mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill in the Senate.” If this 
accusation had come from those who fa- 
vored the bill, it would have less weight ; 
but is it not an index? As long as women 
are contented to pray against the whiskey- 
power, so long there will be quiescence. 
But do we want the ballot? Here is a prac- 
tical weapon and an efficient one, and every 
effort must and will be put forth to pre- 
vent our obtaining it. 

I must not forget to acknowledge the 
noble assistance of Hon. C. B. Waite in 
our legislative work, who, being appealed 
to, sent us, gratuitously, a lengthy and ex- 
haustive opinion concerning the power of 
the Legislature of Michigan under the 
State constitution, in reference to munic- 
ipal suffrage. This gave us » powerful 
weapon with which to overcome objections 
regarding the constitutionality of the meas- 
ure. Also the devotion of Hon. Thomas 
Palmer, Minister to Spain, who took time, 
upon the eve of his departure from this 
country, to go to Lansing and address the 
Houses of the Legislature in favor of the 
enfranchisement of the women of his State. 
Further, the receipt of letters from Gov. 
Humphrey, of Kansas, Attorney-General 
L. B. Kellogg, and ex-Attorney-General 
8. B. Bradford, the first enclosing Mrs. 
Humphrey’s letter, recently published in 
the JoURNAL, and the others being extend- 
ed and conclusive statements of the suc- 
cess of municipal suffrage in Kansas. For 
all of these we cherish warm feelings of 
gratitude, in the faith that the seed sown 
to-day shall come to a future harvest, and 
when the glad day comes, as it surely will, 
we will not forget our sturdy helpers. 

May 8S. KNAGGs, 
Cor. Sec’y Mich. E. S. A. 


———-+ee— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
IN THE UMBRELLA-HOUSES. 


Ruthie and Ray went out and crept un- 
der the umbrella-houses to eat the sweet, 
fresh doughnuts which mamma had given 
them. How very nice and cool it was 
there, and how good those cakes tasted! 

“Let’s eat out here forever!” sighed 
Ruthie, contentedly, taking a mouthful 
from a doughnut in each hand. 

‘*Yes, let’s!” answered Ray. ‘Bug for- 
ever is a long time.” 

Just then a flock of geese came around 
the house. 

“Quack ! quack! quack!” they screamed, 
as they espied the umbrella-houses. 

There was the white goose with the 
gray wings, and the gray goose, and the 
white one with the gray top-knot, and lots 
of yellow baby geese waddling after them. 
On they came, straight towards the um- 
brella-houses. 

The old gander was ahead, with his 
long neck stretched out, and his red bill 
wide open. 

“I guess they want the doughnuts,” 
said Ray, putting his hand behind him 
and tipping his house in front of him. 

“T—J+] I'll come into your house,” 
said Ruthie, scrambling for a place be- 
side him. 

“Quack! quack! quack!” and the geese 
stopped before the umbrella-house, and 
stretched their necks toward it. 

The old gander hissed, reached a little 
further and snatched the doughnut from 
Ruthie’s left hand. ‘The old goose with 








the great, gray wings, wanted one, too, 
and so she snatched the other. And the 
gray goose and the white one with the 
gray topknot waddled around behind Ray, 
and seized both of his at once. 

Then Ruthie and Ray began to cry, the 
geese began to quack, and together they 
made such a noise that mamma came run- 
ning in haste to see what the matter could 
be. 

She drove the geese away, she gave the 
children more cakes, and so the war was 
over, and peace came again to the um- 
brella-houses.— Youth’s Companion. 





WHERE THE BERRIES GROW. 


Does any one know 
Where the wild berries grow? 
I do. 


Up above the dust and heat, 

Where gray moss crackles beneath the feet, 

And breezes come laden with odors sweet ; 
That’s where the berries grow. 





Where great rocks bask in the sun all day, 

And light-headed grasshoppers bob every way, 

As if they were guides who were trying to say, 
‘‘Here’s where the berries grow!” 





Blushing, maidenly Sweetbriar, 

Lady-fern, the haughty, nigh her, 

Lily, with her torch of fire, 
Watch the berries grow. 


Bobolink drops down and tries them, 
Robin chuckles when he spies them, 
What a noise if we surprise them! 
And they chatter so, 
Thinking, saucy little elves, 
It is only for themselves 
That the berries grow. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
—_—- *o+- ——. 


A FALSE ALARM. 


A Cambridge gentleman was asked to 


buy a ticket to the firemen’s ball, and good- 
naturedly complied. The next question 
was what to do with it. One of his two 
man-servants would probably be glad to 
use it, but he did not wish to show favor- 
itism. Then it occurred to him that he 
might buy another ticket, and give both of 
his servants a pleasure. 


Not knowing just how to proceed, he in- 


quired of a policeman where the tickets 
were to be had. ‘*‘Why don’t you go to 
the engine-house?” said the officer. 
men all know you.” 


So the old gentleman went to the engine- | 


house; but when he entered there was no 
one in sight. He had never been in such 
a place before, but he was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the use of electric signals. 
On the side of the room was a button, 
evidently connected with a bell, and, nat- 


urally enough, after waiting a minute or 


two, he put his thumb upon it. 


The effect was electrical in every sense | 


of the word. From the air overhead—so, 
at least, it seemed to the old gentleman, 
in his bewilderment—men began to rain 
down, completing their toilets as they 
fell. ‘The horses rushed out of their stalls, 
and, in a word, all the machinery of a 
modern engine-house was instantly in mo- 
tion. 

Amid all this turmoil stood the mild- 
mannered and innocent old gentleman, 
who even now did not suspect that he had 


touched the fire-alarm. The men rushed | 
upon him for information as to the where- | 


abouts of the fire, but when he opened his 


mouth it was only to say, in the mildest | 


accents: 


“I should like to buy another ticket to | 


the ball, if you please.” 

The situation was so ludicrous that no 
one could be angry, not even the men 
whose nap had been broken into, and the 


old gentleman bought his ticket and de- | 


Take 
Hoots 
Sarsapatilla 





Doses 
Doe Nadas 


The Ohief Reason for the marvellous sue- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilia is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 


. for Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
Merit Wirs a canine and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 


It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, ete. 
Prepared only by 0. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers who wish to have the ad- 
dress of their papers changed will confera 
favor by stating both the old and the new 
address. ‘ 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 
For Misses, Children and Infants. 
CTEMAS WAIBT le prtect rsa for ores, and maybe worn ether 






THE ; weet Waist as made for Ladies Misses, 
ni ad and boned 
and with full ; the construction of inside of bust under fulled p 
’ Sat of @-cnneet Reetet, 08 Haas 8 covect and « bust support is provided 
earn within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as r Children 
MH}, | Infants, attention to the physical ms and requirements of 
’ the gro little ones has been given in the parts,and from the 
ti large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
li Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones....... Sevccccee + -$1.75 
HAW \\ ‘ea, « “ ** Bone Front only...... + 2.00 
\\ N “ 608, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.. 2.25 
i \\\ * 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... 50 
nt) « @i, * Nd “ Boned...... eecese 75 
. “ 621, Children’s—without Bones............ 75 
“ 631, Infants’ td @  cecccee © ovceccccoces eo 095 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


PATENTED. 





Waists sent by mail to pny part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we wille or refund the money, if returned in order. Mention THE WoMAN'’s JOURNAL. 
ww One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


ay tin 
BOSONS, 


GEO. OLEMENT 
& 00. 


“ 
LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOID 
COLLARS, 


The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproot goods, We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them b every means at our command. We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. Li | are pliable, most 
durable of amy goods on the market, and resemble linen more perteeey than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
material, This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have gay and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 
A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 








| Gents’ Collars...... -- 20 cents. 6 for $1.15. $2.25 per dozen, 
| = =e om = 6 for 2.25. 4.25 “ ~ 
Ladies’ Collars om * 6for  .85. 1.50 “ o9 
PS TUE cccrcccvercvcccccscces cece 3 ° 6 for 1.70. 3.00 “ an 
| Small Bosoms ..........:0000+000+. 50 “ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 
Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


TRADE the genuine celluloid goods. 
Lu LL 0 | N) Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 
LEeVevl GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
MARK. 33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Patented TextileFabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. | 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda: 
and Saturday excepted. posed 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session oe Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
| For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 











Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
| N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
| tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
| generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appl ied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
rters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
rom 9 to 4, RO except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 











COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 





oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.......... eocccce + 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........ eccceres 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) . 6.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......seeseeees Secccee 30.00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 











A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is alway soft, never | 


and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
We Manufacture Expressly: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape | 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft | 
and elastic. 
KNITTED (ABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciate 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 


bunchy. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH 
he b 


est in the world. Remain elastic and keep their s 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF : ! 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses a 

are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


ND Fit ING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 


ATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


| 
| 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. | 


Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, | These, and all of our goods have | 
€ 


always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, [nall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORYT AT CANTON, MASS. 


Oaks Dress Reform Rooms, 


; MEU, No. 5 prisescoalipced Boston. 
eS oat ma cn 


COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 


Try it at 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 


| 

! 

| auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
l AK GROVE i ARM iF AR I nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 

| ) able garments. 

| 

| 

| 


style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 


e Ladies desiring ncatness of finish and fine hand- 
413 Washington St. 


GRAND EXCURSION 


our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
To Plymouth, 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
By Steamer STAMFORD: 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
A SF. sFooGg., 
5 Hamilton Place. 
Steamer leaves Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, daily at KCEN ics poh on Oa Billoo 
9.30 A. M.; Sundays at 10 A. M.; returning leaves ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Plymouth at 3 P.M. A FULL BRASS BAND LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these 
accompanies each excursion during the season._ as they are not much larger than 


FARES: Round Trip, T5e. llets. 
Single Trip, 0c. PILLS “= P35 Cents » Box. 
Dinner and refreshments served on board. For BROWN & CO.’S 


further particulars apply to WESLEY A. GOVE, 
Treasurer, Central Square, East Boston, or to Capt. 

DAVIDSON, on board the steamer. East Boston, WINE OF coc 
Chelsea Ferry and Atlantic Avenue horse cars pass 
head of wharf. 








The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, |‘** =the om ttert smote 
A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, LADIES’ LUNCH 


devoted to the Interests of Women. Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 

Bak A Foe mny how gt ot —t Roast on 30 

e - . | cents; ster , 30 cents; Ice cream cents; 

Ce a owner | See wee Be 

" ° ~ te e oz.; Su or e, cents > ve 

Mus. Mary B. Brooks, rich Ice Cress, 50 cents gt. Wedding receptions 

- and {other parties carefully served by polite and 

TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. | competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

= --—. copies sent on application. Or the paper Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 

All remittances should be by mone T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 




















order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 





| 


| Laboratory 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JovurnaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 





sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman’ Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
oe. P me ‘ 

‘oman Su , Reasons for and against. 

James ree Cie Bx ay 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historica > 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W % 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, #t Woman’s JovrRnat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 











remittances should be by money or post-office 
Cor. Main and Second Ste., Little Rock. Ark. PEERLESS DYES Ac¢20S.tcnn. 


for double price. 
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WOMEN’S CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


The second Women’s Congress in Paris, 
the “International Congress of Women’s 
Work and Inatitutions,” was held July 12 
—19, at the Mairie, Place St. Sulpice. The 
crowd was so great that many persons had 
to stand. The large hall was decorated 
with flags, among which the white banner 
of the Peace Association of Denmark was 
conspicuous. 

M. Jules Simon, Senator and Member of 
the Institute, presided at the opening ses- 
sion. On the platform were seated, among 
others, Mmes. Isabelle Bogelot and de Ver- 
neuil, vice-presidents of the Congress, and 
Mme. de Morsier, Hon. Sec. Among the 
delegates were Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
Mrs. Nichols, Rev. Amanda Deyo and 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood, from the United 
States; Lady Sandhurst, Mr. Woodall, 
M. P., Mr. W. McLaren, M. P., and Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, Mrs. Ashton Dilke, Miss 
Balgarnie and others, from England; Miss 
Alli Trygg, from Finland; Mlle. Popelin, 
from Belgium; Mme. Callirhoe Parren, 
editor of the Women’s Journal of Greece; 
Mme. Kovalefsky, of Russia, the Marquis 





| alliance with the progress of women. 
| one word more, and I have done. 


| given to the foreign delegates. 


Alfieri, of Italy, Frau Lina Morgenstein, of | 


Germany, president of the Association for 
the Protection of Poor Girls and Minors, 
and many others. 

M. Jules Simon made the opening speech. 
The Women’s Penny Paper says: 


‘*His attitude in reference to the woman 
question was more liberal and advanced 
than might have been expected, even from 
one so well known for his advocacy of the 
cause. He expressed his pleasure at the 
significance of the Congress, and said he 
rejoiced at the prospect of a great success 
for the ladies, not only in the Congress it- 
self, but in the general and widespread 
effect it might be expected to produce on 
the public opinion of the day, and in the 
reform of unjust laws in France. He based 
his principles of public morality upon ‘la 
vielle morale de nos méres (**the old-fash- 
ioned morality ef our mothers”). This is 
the rock on which we stand, and we will 
not leave it.’ He referred to the patriotism 
and devotion shown by French women in 
time of war, and especially during the 
siege of Paris. He declared that the wom- 
en of France were the salvation and main- 
stay of the nation, and said in conclusion: 
‘We men are selfish and sometimes con- 
ceited, but still we recognize the good and 
beautiful qualities of women, and are ready 
to acknowledge with rejoicing that ‘‘nos 
femmes valent mieux que nous.” (**That our 
women are worth more than we are.’’)’” 

Mme. Bogelot gave the address of wel- 
come. She referred in terms of high praise 
to the Women’s International Council at 
Washington. She said: 

‘At every session of that great gather- 
ing. so full a description was given of the 
work undertaken and accomplished by 


the initiative in a great movement, and set 
an example to the whole world. France has 
Sed watvea! eed Oy noble pie 
great universa ya 
osophical zation, and by 
the key-note for other nations. France 
has done much for the liberty of the hu- 
man race. She has been, above all, the 
friend of freedom in America. Ameri- 
forget that France stood 
mother to their republic at its birth. 
n their hearts, the name of Lafayette is 
forever associated with that of Washing- 
ton. Not only did France help us at that 
time, but when a hundred years had rolled 
— and our nation was celebrating its 
coming of age, again it was France that 
set up at the eastern gate of our fair coun- 
try the statue of Liberty, and placed ina 
woman’s hand the torch which enlightens 
the world. The Americans do not ae 
what they owe to your nation, and the 
women of America accept gratefully this 
last gift—the example of a government in 
But 
this is not a fitting time for an address; 
Look 
It is the badge you have 
It is in- 


at this flower. 





deed symbolical—red, white and blue, the | 


colors of your country and of our own. 


Red is for blood, the same in all the hu- | 


man race, for in whatever veins it flows 
its source is always the same, the source 
of all life, the heart of the Eternal. Red 
stands for your great word, Equality. Blue 
is the color of the sky, the symbol of its 
vast, free arch. It stands for your word 
Liberty. White is the emblem of light, in 


| which exist all colors, without distinction: 


Fraternity. And thegold? That is a com- 
pliment to America. ‘The gold isthe color 
of the stars in our flag. Letit be the em- 
blem of the North star, which used to 
guide an enslaved race across the ocean. 


| The North star is to the material world 


women in science, art and industry, the | 


various problems of agriculture and wages 
were discussed with so much logic and 
ability, the amount of perseverance, calm- 
ness and will-power necessary to organize 
that magnificent meeting were so great, 
that I found it impossible to admit, in such 
surroundings, that intelligence and free- 
dom should be the privilege of one sex to 
the exclusion of the other. Moreover, the 
women of the Congress had remained so 
truly womanly in their grace and affabil- 
ity. the qualities of their hearts had so 
fully’ kept pace with their mental develop- 
ment, that I arrived at the conclusion that 
the first of all rights, the right which takes 
precedence of all others, is that every hu- 
man creature should be free to choose its 
own career, and to give to its faculties all 
the scope and all the development of which 
they are capable.” After bidding the 
Congress welcome, paying a tribute to the 
president, and the men who had given their 
support and assistance as members of the 


what truth is to the spiritual world. See, 
these colors are united in one flower, and 
that flower,a thought! May Reason reign 
in this Congress, and may Truth be the 
aim of all its deliberations. In her all 
differences are smoothed away, and in her 
is true fraternity.” 

It would take columns merely to enu- 
merate the names of the speakers and the 
subjects discussed during this seven days’ 
Congress. We shall publish extracts from 
some of the more important speeches 
later. 

*++ 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 





LINCOLN, KAN., JULY 25, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
To-day our annual school meeting has 
been held in all school districts, including 


| found upon his person. 








neither should it be regarded as reflecting 
upon the intelligence of our people, if there 
were many, as there doubtless were, in the 
State at the time when the question of mu- 
nicipal suffrage was forced upon their at- 
tention, who were ignorant of the fact 
that women could vote upon any question 
in Kansas. The writer now has in mind 
many men and women who were thus ig- 
norant when she began agitating the ques- 
tion in her own town. One woman, born 
and reared within thirty miles of Boston, 
Mass., and who had lived in Kansas several 
years, was of this number. But it would 
be difficult to find a person of any intelli- 
gence who has lived in the State for the 
past four months who does not now under- 
stand it. The letters of endorsement of 
woman suffrage from men occupying the 
highest official positions in Kansas, to aid 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell in his present mis- 
sion to the Territories, which will be pub- 
lished in the Lincoln Beacon this week, are 
a correct exponent of the status of the 
woman suffrage question in Kansas. 
Anna C. WAIT. 


++ 


IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN DIVIDED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., JULY 31, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following clipping was taken from 
the Philadelphia Ledger. I enclose it for 
the JOURNAL, thinking it may interest 
some of the ‘‘weaker” sex who may not 
have chanced to see it in the Ledger: 


Valentine Kimpel, of this city, has, 
through his counsel, Frederick A. Sobern- 
heimer, Esq., taken steps to revoke letters 
of administration which have been granted 
in Cambria County upon the estate of his 
diseased brother, Christian Kimpel, who, 
with his wife, perished in the flood at 
Johnstown. Christian Kimpel left an es- 
tate of about $17,600, of which $9,100 is 
personal property and $8,500 real estate. 
He was an undertaker and also a dealer in 
furniture, and was in business in Johns- 
town for many years. He and his wife 
were in their house at the time of the 
flood, and both perished. When the hus- 
band’s body was recovered, $3,100 were 
The couple left 
The husband left a will in 





no children. 


| which he gave absolutely to his wife his 


entire personal estate, and it is practically 


| this estate which is the subject of the con- 


all third-class cities of Kansas, and the | 


women have again exercised their privi- 
lege of voting. 

In Lincoln, of the 230 votes cast, 82 were 
votes of women, and they did not ‘‘all vote 
as their husbands did,” either. The pres- 
ent writer, for instance, chanced to vote in 
opposition to her husband, and her side 
won; but her husband says he is bound to 
get even with her next time. (The har- 
mony of the home is in no way ruffled, 
however ; just a little good-natured raillery 
is all.) No reasonable husband will deny 
his wife her equal right to her own opin- 
ion, and the expression of the idea that a 
wife’s voting contrary to her husband will 
cause trouble in the household is a sure in- 


| dication that the person urging it is him- 


committee, etc., Mme. Bogelot said in con- | 


clusion: ‘*Let us imitate the noble hearts | 


that have devoted their lives to the wiping | 


out of injustice in the past, who made use | 


of the present as an instrument with which 
to prepare a better future for the genera- 
tions that were to come after them. Fol- 


lowing their example, may the wish for | 


success never lead us to compromise with 
duty and conscience. May truth and the 
spirit of justice be our guides. May pa- 
tience, united 
strength to bear what is unjust and unde- 
served, but may patience never become 
weakness. 


not stand for personal interest or skilful | 


manceuvring; and may we labor to de- 
serve the good opinion of those who will 
judge us. 


tain to the full unfolding of their physical, 
intellectual and moral powers, under a 
beneficent régime of justice and of sober 
and healthy freedom.” 

The other addresses at the opening ses- 
sion were made by Mme. de Morsier, 
Marquis Alfieri, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
Mme. Callirhoe Parren, Mile. Popelin, Mlle. 
Ellen Fries, Mme. Cheglia Loevy, Mme. 
Welt, M. D., Mr. Walter McLaren, a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, and M. Bajer, 
a Deputy of Denmark. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, after an apclogy for her imperfect 
French, and an expression of her regret 
that Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony or Miss 
Willard had not been present to speak in 
her stead, said: 

“The convocation of an International 
Congress of Women under the auspices and 
with the support of the Government of a 
inighty nation, is really a greatevent. My 
countrywomen behold it with surprise 
and admiration. Without envy, they con- 


— you, women of France, on being 
e 


first to obtain the sanction of the State. 
It is not the first time that France has taken 


Let the first wish of this Con- | 
.gress be that future generations may at- 





self a domestic tyrant, or is herself the vic- 
tim of one. 

Although this district has never elected 
a woman to the school board, and has 
never attempted it but once, and that some 


seven years ago, the reason being that we | 


have no women who are “hankering” for 
office, many country districts do have one 
or two women on the board, and in one 
instance a certain district board at one 
time was composed entirely of women. 
When there is need of a new school-house 
or other improvements, although in other 
matters, as a rule, women are by far the 
closer economists, itis the women who are 
readiest to vote the required levy or bonds, 
for in this, as in all other matters concern- 


can make is a burden too great for her to 


| assume. 
To us may the word politics | 


In woman suffrage, as in prohibition, 


; - ing her children, no sacrifice the mother | 
with firmness, give us | 


troversy. Mr. Sobernheimer says that if 
the husband had died before the wife the 
estate would have vested in her, and her 
relatives would consequently be now 
entitled to it, but there is no evidence 
of this. So far as is known, he says, 
they both died at the same time, and the 
presumption in law is that the wife, being 
the weaker of the two, died first, and the 
estate accordingly never vested in her at 
all. ‘The brothers and sisters of Mr. Kim- 
pel, he says, are therefore entitled to the 
money. ‘The letters sought to be revoked 
were granted to another person at Johns- 
town. 


Does not this prove that women are 
necessary to the law? They might at least 
arrange things so that the woman would 
be entitled to half the estate, if no more, 
in the case of such an emergency as this, 
even though she may have breathed her 
last a few minutes before her ‘“‘strong”’ 
husband. JOSEPHINE B. MITCHELL. 





+++ 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR MBS. HAYES. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, AUG. 3, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of the W.C. 'T. U. have been 
the angels to roll away the stone from the 
sepulchre of Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes. Her 
resurrection. and the spirit of her life and 
character, made a lasting impression upon 
many thousands of people who must have 
attended the meetings on Sunday, the 28th 
of July. Miss Willard has shown her fit- 
ness to be president of women’s associa- 
tions by her ability to give suitable oppor- 
tunities for many women to do good work 
in a legitimate manner. She did not call 
one meeting that she would preside over, 
and have it reported throughout the coun- 
try as Miss Willard’s work, but in thou- 


| sands of towns the organizations had their 


Kansas is marching grandly and steadily | 
| forward, and the principle of the former, 
like that of the latter, is becoming so | 


strongly intrenched in the hearts of her 
people that a proposition for repeal would 
be treated with the same contempt and de- 
rision that the proposition for ‘‘resub- 
mission” is now receiving. 

The education growing out of the agita- 
tion of the question of municipal suffrage 
has greatly augmented the interest of 
women in school suffrage. The latter was 
engrafted upon our constitution in the be- 
ginning, thanks to that noble pioneer, 
Clarina I. Howard Nichols, when our popu- 
lation was very small. While the men and 
women who were here then, and through 
the suffrage campaign of 1867, became fully 
imbued with the principle and remained 
loyal to it, their number was so small, com- 
pared with the myriads who poured rapid- 


‘ly into Kansas during the next decade 


from all quarters, to whom the question 
was an entirely new one, and the revival 
of active suffrage work was of so recent a 
date, and confined to such small areas up 
to the time of the passage of the municipal 
suffrage law, that it is not at all surprising, 


| 





local meetings, thus arousing a universal 
interest in the subject of temperance, and 
the study of a noble woman’s character, 
occupying the highest position in the coun- 
try, yet living up to her convictions for 
right principles. To recall and revivify 
the impressions of Mrs. Hayes’ courageous 
acts, no less than the wholesome home life 
lived in the house of the chief executive of 
this nation, has been a great help to the 
woman’s cause; but the manner in which 
it has been done has shown their ability to 
comprehend the noble functions that per- 
tain to women’s associations when officered 
by women suited to work in harmony with 
republican forms and methods. 

In Dubuque, the Second Presbyterian 
Church was filled with an appreciative au- 
dience, among whom were many editors 
belonging to an excursion from Missis- 
sippi, spending Sunday here. They had 
never seen women on a platform before, 
and, as one said, ‘“‘never expected to see a 
Sunday service where three D. D.’s were 
there only to pray and pronounce benedic- 
tion, and the women did all the preaching.” 
The president of the local W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Allyn, opened the remarks; after 
prayer by Dr. Mott, Mrs. McCord, wife of a 





Methodist minister, presided. Mrs. Chap- 
man read the call for the meeting; Mrs. 
Mott read the thirty-first chapter of Proy- 
erbs ; Rev. Dr. Brown prayed. Then Mrs. 
Alice §. Brown, the young wife of the edi- 
tor of the Times, read a most admirable ad- 
dress. Some persons have been worried 
as to what our young women would do 
with their college education after they had 
it. Mrs. Brown has shown what she can 
do. She is a graduate of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, and for a time was County Super- 
intendent of Education in Southern Dako- 





ta. Without her college drill and study, 
she could not have shown what women are | 
capable of doing. It was worth a great 
deal to have that capable woman to speak | 
before those editors, who were forming | 
their opinion as to whether women were | 
fit for governmental and religious work, | 
for educational and social reform. Oppor- | 
tunities will open to women fitted for the 
best work. Mrs. Brown showed how by 
heredity and by the education which she | 
received with her brother, Mrs. Hayes was | 
fitted for the work she was called to do. | 
Mauy instances of her kind heart, directed | 
by a wise mind, were mentioned. 

‘To encourage virtue, honor those who 
possess it,” is an old proverb. The honor 
paid to the womanly, courageous character | 
of Mrs. Hayes in so many towns and cities 
must act as a gospel to woman’s cause. | 
In view of woman's ability to compare evil 
with good, and to brave the conservative 
spirit that always says what has been is 
good enough for society, while true wom- 
en look not to the past but to an ideal,—‘‘as | 
the gods,’’—nothing but progress will sat- 
isfy them. ‘This resurrection of the char- 
acter and spirit of a noble, courageous 
woman who did her work in her home as 
wife, mother, and hostess, marked an 
eventful day for the woman's cause. Its 
influence is never to end. 

Mary N. ADAMS. 


> e+ 
STATUS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I notice in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL the 
statement that ‘‘American women are all 
held by the law to be only the political 
equals of idiots, lunatics, and felons.” 

Now, though these classes are doubtless 
the true political equals of the women in 
Massachusetts, and perhaps in all other 
States except New Hampshire, in New 
Hampshire, though women, in district 
schoo] meetings, have all the rights of 
male citizens, yet they are the political in- 
feriors of idiots, lunatics and felons. 

The only class of male citizens of whom 
they are the political equals are paupers 
and men excused from paying taxes at 
their own request, fortunately a smal] 
class in the State of New Hampshire. 

If the women of New Hampshire shall 
have accorded to them all the political 
rights at present accorded to male idiots, 
lunatics and felons, they will ask for no 
further extension of the franchise. 

GALEN FOSTER. 

Canterbury, N. H., July 11, 1889. 








A GOOD APPETITE 


Is essential to good health; but at this season it 
is often lost, owing to the pay or impurity of | 
the blood, derangement of the digestive organs, 
and the weakening effect of the changing sgason. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating an appetite, toning the digestion, and | 
giving strength to the whole system. Now is the | 
time to take it. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsa- | 
parilla. | 





The Biarritz gloves, from Miss Fisk’s, 53 West 
Street, are exceedingly handsome gloves. 











Ful WEIG4> 


ROYAL Bats 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of puri 
e and wholesomeness. More cosunetion 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or only in cans. 
ROYAL all St., N.Y. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 
Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Silk. 
black or assorted Lay yf — J J of, iluetrated 

to any address by the manufacturer 8 | 
the c Eureka Spool Silks. Art Em 
Kauitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, b 


po > 
AKING POWDER Co., 106 








| buildings and apparatus. 


SPEOIAL NOTIOEs, 


a lecturer Azores, a member o: 
W.C.T-U andofthe WS kn pe of the 








Parties visiting New York, shopping or sight. 


seeing, will find excellent at 
61 East llth St., within easy of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 





MP, CARROLL SEMINARY sr 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help 





MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th 
English branches fee wee taught. Special ad. 
vantages in the Fee A °. » Literature. 
Music, and Art. Students careful y titted for coj: 
lege. Circulars sent on application. F 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureay 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for eve 

ment of learning. Gives information to oe 
regard to sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type. 





| writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 


and correctors of proof, com anions, &c. 
sells school property. 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


Rents and 
School and Kindergarten 





GWARTH MORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th month, 10th. 30 minutes fr 

St. Station, Philaseiphia. Under the care of Pra 
but all others admitted, Full college course for bot}, 
sexes: Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also 4 
Maoual Training anda Preparatory School (2 Classes) 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
For catalogue and . 
ticulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL. LL. De Prag 


WATERBURY CENTRE VERMONT 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home tite. Terms 
moderate. ——— ne Se. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year opens September 3, ,188y. ; 
dress the Principal, - ao a 


Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 
’ 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


77 E 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and Day School for both seXes; pre. 
pares for College, Scientitic Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-building. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH'L T. ALLEN, ; 
W. Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart: 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOcK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 




















(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 


‘Real Estate ui Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 





| 62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 


Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her 502, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, als0 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 








or a 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post 
H. G. ROOT, M.O., 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 
A ER SEE eR SN A 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases, Constipation and Biliousness 
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PEERLESS DYES 2i3srSstecm 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Plact- 
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Business Manager A 


TERMS—$2.50 a geet, ‘ 
for three months, in adv 
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. 
WATER 
On wind-swept por 
And yield their s 
The surface calm, ! 
By rise of wave ¢ 
So with the soul th 
Rooted in depths 
His peace is like a 
His rest beyond ¢ 
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EDITORL 


In Washington Te 
by a summary of 
another column, tk 
vention has provide 
of woman suffrage 
October, 1890. Thi 
original plan of its € 
submit it six week 
upon as a separate p 
time with Prohibit 
will now come befo1 
own merits, witho 
after ample time fe 
a convention conti 
interest, and many ¢ 
been elected for th 
keeping woman suff 
tution, even this is I 
been expected. 

+ 

Henry B. Blackw 
from his Western t 
give an account in 1 
JOURNAL. 

+ 

Fifty thousand w 
having voted at the 
held in Kansas. Ma 
ed on the school bos 





The Republicans 
New Mexico, in the 
vention, recommen 
jects to the attenti 
Convention which is 
form a constitution. 
Mously adopted was 
for both sexes. 

?* 

The comments on 
brick, condemned to 
of murdering her hu 
instructive. Some < 
casion to make littl 
suffragists, saying | 
for those who belie 
for women to object 
They do not see th: 
sistent for those wh 
leges for women 
punishment. The 
Making both privi 
same for men and w 
are too emotional 
Vote, they are too 
minded to be fully 
acts, and they sho 
some of the same | 
shows to minors. 
be to recognize the 
& person, and, in 
Greenwood, to “giv 
life as well as at dea 





In the graduating 
West Side High S 
twenty-one boys to: 


